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UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE FINANCES 
DURING THE DEPRESSION 


By JOHN C. CHRISTENSEN 


CONTROLLER AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I 


Tue administration of our colleges and 
universities is being put to a severe test 
during the depression in trying to main- 
iin high standards of instruction within 
reduced income. 
most administrators to turn a searching 


This situation has caused 


eye upon their own institutions in an effort 

) discover where economies may be made. 
As long as prosperity was supposed to be 
‘‘just around the corner,’’ temporary make- 
shifts enabled many institutions to reduce 
expenditures and thereby to maintain bal- 
anced budgets. 

Although some of the devices used in re- 
ducing expenses may be of permanent 
value, most of them were probably of a tem- 
porary nature. In preparing material for 
a discussion of this subject before the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Univer- 
sity and College Business Officers in 1932, 
| secured information from fifty or more 
universities and colleges concerning the 
means adopted to reduce expenditures dur- 
ing the depression. From these reports I 
compiled as a summary of my investiga- 
tions the following list and although these 
items have been given considerable pub- 
licity in various publications, I shall 
enumerate them here: 


(1) Inerease the load of the faculty by not 
making appointments to vacancies. 





(2) Rearrange courses so as to enlarge the size 
of classes or to give certain courses only once a 
year or at longer intervals. 

(3) Non-appointment to positions on annual ap- 
pointment, after the expiration of the present 
year. 

(4) Reduce equipment expenditures to a mini- 
mum, and in some cases abolish the purchase of 
library books, except continuations. 

(5) Reduce compensation for extension lectures 
and work in connection with correspondence 
courses. 

(6) Eliminate extra pay for summer sessions by 
requiring the faculty to teach during the summer 
session without extra compensation and arranging 
vacations in alternate years or otherwise. 

(7) Reduce 
chargeable to general funds. 

(8) Reduce appropriations for publications, ex- 
cept when provided out of special funds, 

(9) Reduce expenditures for travel. 

(10) Reduce clerical help and office expense to 
a minimum. 

(11) Reduce 


expenditures for research when 


maintenance and operation of 


buildings to a minimum, doing only the absolutely 


necessary repairs to keep property from deterior- 
ating. 

(12) Eliminate certain activities which, while 
desirable, are not directly concerned with the in- 
struction of students, such as publicity bureaus, 
university press publications, ete. 

(13) Curtail the construction of new buildings 
and other plant extension items, unless specifically 
provided out of special funds. 


Inasmuch as the foregoing proposals 
were listed in an effort to outline a few 
items which could be considered before re- 
sorting to indiscriminate salary cuts, the 








iould be considered from that angle. 


LISL BSI 


It now seems that the future of financing 


vher education will probably be a serious 


problem for at least a few years to come. 
university and 
the 


account reforms intended 


Consequently, a study of 


college finances during 


depression 
should take into 
to be permanent. 


I] 


The principal sources of income of our 


colleges and universities are student fees, 
investments and gifts, and in the case of 
publicly supported institutions, public ap- 
There institutions 


which have not suffered from reduced in- 


propriations. are few 


eome from one or more of these sources. 
The problem would solve itself if income 
eould be augmented, but in most cases it is 
undoubtedly futile to expect relief from 
the future. In 


some instances, particularly tax-supported 


this source in immediate 
institutions, it may be possible to secure 
increased income during the next few years 
if we can secure reforms in our taxing sys- 
tems. Some institutions may find it possi- 
ble to increase student fees, while in others 
it may be necessary to reduce these fees in 
order to make the institutions available to 
greater numbers. Likewise, income from 
gifts is likely to be greatly reduced during 
It seems, then, that the 
prospect of increasing income is dubious, 
and therefore the solution of the financing 
reducing ex- 


the next few years. 


problem is largely one of 
penses. 


IT] 


In endeavoring to reduce expenses of 
operation, there is presented to us a field 
for thorough study and reorganization. It 
is undoubtedly true in many institutions 
that the through 
which we passed prior to the collapse of 
1929 brought about many hastily prepared 
educational programs, some of which were 
of questionable value or may have dupli- 
eated in part what was already offered by 


period of prosperity 


the institution. 
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It is therefore important to consider the 
scope of each institution. Do we have t 
much duplication between institutions in a 
single city? Ora single state? Just now 
it is reported that two of our larger univer- 
sities are considering a consolidation. The 
questions which arise in this discussion are 
Can the city 
schools, two medical schools, two schools of 
business administration, as well as other 


duplications? What is going on in this city 


these: support two law 


has been considered in various communi- 
in some real 


efforts have been made to define the scope 


ties in America, and cases 
of the various institutions in such commu- 
It has even been suggested that the 
various institutions of higher education in 


nities. 


a single city be combined into a greater 
university in which all institutions, inelud- 
ing engineering colleges, medical, law and 
dental schools, as well as schools of business 
administration, education, ete., would be 
coordinated for greater and better work in 
each field. This may be accomplished with- 
out actual corporate consolidation through 
agreements similar to those now in effect in 
one of America’s largest universities. It 
would then seem that a study of the scope 
of each institution is a matter of impor- 
tance in university and college financing. 


IV 

A detailed examination of courses and 
curricula may reveal serious duplication 
within the institution itself and it may 
show that many courses are offered in 
which few students enroll. Students say 
that subject-matter of courses is repeated 
Whether this criti- 
cism is justifiable or not is a matter for 
study by those familiar with the content of 
courses, but undoubtedly it is true in some 
For example, there may be duplica- 
tion between various courses in English 
literature, public speaking, rhetorie and 
journalism, in psychology and educational 
psychology, or in such science courses as 
botany and plant breeding. The division 


under various names. 


cases. 
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of the faculty into so many departments, 
divisions, schools and colleges is responsi- 
ble for much of this duplication. 
It may be found, that 
ourses are offered from year to year with 
very small enrolment. This may result 
from the desire of an instructor to present 
the subject of his own narrowly specialized 
for the doctorate. There may be a 
real demand for such work, but if not 
watched earefully, the catalogues and an- 
nouncements will become cluttered with 
eourses for which there is little demand. 
A study of courses with relation to cur- 
ricula and the scope of the institution may 
be a source of reducing expenses and at the 
same time increase the effectiveness of in- 


also, certain 


study 


struction. 
V 

In most institutions, and especially in 
the larger colleges and universities, there is 
an ever-increasing item of expenditure for 
research. Nothing should be done to cur- 
tail genuine research, provided funds are 
available. However, all that is called re- 
search is not always genuine research, and 
therefore a study of the institution’s edu- 
cational program would also involve an 
investigation for this purpose. That insti- 
tution is fortunate which has special and 
adequate funds for research projects, as 
thereby the expenditures for this line of 
activity ean be controlled automatically 
and without infringement on the general 
funds of the institution. But even here 
good management would see that research 
funds are expended to the best advantage 
in promoting fundamental discoveries. 


VI 
Closely related with the study of courses 
curricula and research would be a 
thorough-going investigation of the quan- 
tity and quality of educational equipment 
Although the smaller col- 


and 


and its uses. 


leges may have little duplication in equip- 
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ment, even here a careful investigation may 
reveal the need for a rearrangement of the 
use of existing equipment. In our larger 
institutions, with 
departments, there may be considerable 


their subdivisions into 
duplication of equipment, while some may 
be found which is seldom used. 

All will realize that if 
are to do satisfactory work there must be 
constant improvement and 
equipment; however, it may be necessary 


our institutions 
additions to 


to have control over expenditures for this 
purpose so as to make equitable distribu- 
tion of funds for equipment to the several 
departments and divisions of the institu- 
tion. This control must be exercised with 
due understanding of, and sympathy for, 
the instructional and research activities of 
the institution. The temporary policy of 
eliminating entirely the purchase of equip- 
ment, as has been necessary in some col- 
leges, can not continue over a long period 
of time. 

What is true of educational equipment 
for laboratory and other teaching units is 
equally true with reference to the library. 
The curtailment in the purchase of books 
during the past few years will seriously 
hamper the work of our colleges and uni- 
versities if continued over a long period. 
The needs of the library, as well as the 
teaching and research units, must be con- 
sidered carefully in any study of the eco- 
nomical operation of our institutions. 

Likewise, the purchase, storage and use 
of supplies through well-arranged and 
well-managed stockrooms may prove eco- 
nomical in institutions which have not al- 
ready centralized and the 
handling of supplies. 


Vil 
During the early years of the depression, 
faculties were kept intact as far as possible 
by dropping the younger members who 


systematized 


were on annual appointment and by not 
filling vacancies. Such a procedure, while 
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the most desirable from a humane point of 
view, will eventually bring about stagna- 
tion in the faculty. It is an exceedingly 
slow process to build up a high-grade fae- 
something which the average layman 
fact 
institutions look at this 


ulty 


may not realize—and this makes it 


1 


important that the 
a long-range point of view. 


problem from 


he economies which may be effected by 


limiting the scope of the institution, by 
curtailing courses and curricula, as well as 
other economies, should have as their goal 
the strengthening of the faculty. Salaries 
of faculty members should be kept as high 
as is possible in order to maintain the qual- 
ity and stability of the faculty and also to 
attract to the teaching profession young 
persons of ability. It may be far better to 
increase the size of classes within workable 
limits and readjust laboratory periods than, 


to lower the quality of the faculty. 


VIII 


The organization of our colleges 


and universities into departments of in- 


usual 


struction and the grouping of these de- 
partments into schools and colleges has 
probably led to duplication not only in 
equipment but and cur- 
In order to remedy defects in this 
grouping 
departments of instruction into divisions of 
related This divisional 
arrangement is comparatively simple in the 


also in courses 
ricula. 
institutions are 


matter, some 


subject-matter. 


traditional college, in which the depart- 
ments of instruction are all administered 
by asingle dean. In the larger universities 
this grouping is somewhat difficult if lines 
of authority of the departments of instruc- 
tion are to be maintained. Various solu- 
tions have been suggested and it may be 
that committees on curricula in which the 
various schools and colleges and depart- 
ments concerned are represented may serve 
as a means of arranging the subject-matter 
of courses in such a manner as to avoid 
duplication as far as may be possible. This 
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new plan of divisional organization has 
been put into effect in some of our larger 
institutions, of which we may give as an 
example the four divisions of biological) 
sciences, physical sciences, humanities, and 
social sciences in the new organization plan 
of the University of Chicago. 


IX 


That the administration of our larger 
universities is a matter of concern is illus- 
trated by the fact that in several institu- 
tions plans for reorganization have been 
under consideration during the past few 
years. These plans have been brought 
about by the realization that our institu- 
tions have expanded beyond their adminis- 
trative organization. In some institutions 
temporary provision has been made by the 
addition of administrative officers to 
handle new activities without a complete 
the entire administrative 
chinery. Asa result there are perhaps few 
institutions of large size in which improve- 
ments could not be made. What is true of 
the large universities may also be true in 
the small colleges, and it is very important, 
as part of any study leading towards the 


study of ma- 


economical administration of our institu- 
tions, to make an investigation of the entire 
administrative organization. Is there du- 
plication between the offices of the academic 
deans, the deans of men and ‘deans of 
women, the registrar, the alumni office and 
the placement bureau? Is_ there 
understanding as to the relation of athlet- 
ies to the faculty and the business depart- 
ment? Are the university press and other 
publishing agencies coordinated with other 
divisions of the institution? Is the busi- 
ness organization functioning throughout 
the institution or are there a number of 
independent business organizations without 
definite responsibility for business matters? 
Is the institution administered through 
committees, especially in the faculty or- 
ganization, where administrative officers 


clear 
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would be more satisfactory? On the other 
iand, do administrative officers fail to con- 
sult committees when such consultation 
aud advice would be expedient? 
mittee administration of one large univer- 
sity, at least, has been subjected to a 
thorough investigation with the recommen- 
dation that the number of committees be 
reduced and administrative work done pre- 


The com- 


viously by committees be assigned to ad- 
ministrative officers. A modern university 
x college is not a Sunday-School pienie but 
a going econeern which should be handled 
by officers authorized to make final de- 
cisions Within certain limits. It is a strange 
anomaly that scientific institutions may be 
decidedly unscientifie in administration. 


X 


The business department of every well- 
managed institution must be the center of 
the administration of business affairs if the 
institution is to function properly. The 
care of funds and investment thereof, the 
collection of current income, accounting, 
purchasing, disbursements, the operation 
of dormitories and the operation and main- 
tenance of buildings and grounds, as well 
as the supervision of new construction and 
any other business activities, are items of 
considerable magnitude in most of our in- 
stitutions, and in proportion to its size are 
equally important in the small college. 
Methods of business management and ac- 
counting in our universities and colleges 
have undergone decided improvement dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years but there are 
still many institutions in which modern 
methods have not been introduced. 

The investment management is a vital 
part of every endowed institution, and 
whether investments are made directly by 
the institution, through its investment com- 
mittee or through the agency of trust com- 
panies, the business organization of the 
institution should be competent to advise in 
regard to this matter. In the routine ad- 
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ministration of the business of the institu- 
tion a competent business manager should 
be the right hand of the president in busi- 
ness affairs, and if there is complete under- 
standing between the two, the business 
manager should be the clerical assistant of 
the president in the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the budget, as well as in 
No in- 
stitution should pass through a period of 


ordinary routine business matters. 
depression without an efficient business 
department. 
XI 

There is a direct 
expansion of plant and the use of general 
funds of the institutions for the operation 
and maintenance of buildings and grounds. 
Monumental buildings, expensive to main- 
tain and operate, have in some instances 
become a serious drain upon the resources 
of the institution. Wise administrators 
have endeavored to remedy this matter to 
some degree at least by securing endow- 
ment for the maintenance of new buildings. 
During a period when there must be re- 
trenchment in operating expenses, it seems 
important to watch carefully every expan- 
sién program, whether it be in buildings 
and lands or in educational matters. 

Before projecting new buildings, a study 


relation between the 


of existing buildings should be made. A 
survey of the use of buildings will fre- 
quently surprise administrators by demon- 
strating concretely that the most economi- 
cal use is not being made of the physical 
plant. It may 
measure of economy to readjust class and 
laboratory periods so as to use buildings to 
a greater extent instead of expending funds 
for new buildings. 


become necessary as a 


XII 
The temporary program suggested at the 
beginning of this article mentioned the 
possibility of postponing repairs to build- 
ings except those absolutely necessary to 
keep buildings from deteriorating and of 
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reducing the expense of maintaining and 
This 
might do for a period of three or four years 
but 


operating buildings to a minimum. 


not for a longer time. The time will 


come when extensive repairs will have to be 
made unless the plant is kept continually 
in good condition. Asa necessary move of 
economy, administrators should study ecare- 
fully what must be done to keep buildings 
from deteriorating, and all painting, roof 
repairs and other items which were post- 
poned during the early days of the depres- 
sion must receive attention. It seems wise 


to prepare a schedule which would take 
care of the necessary plant maintenance 
items from year to year over a period of 
five years or more rather than hastily to 
curtail all repairs, without carefully con- 
the 


sidering 


order to 
bring the institution through a temporary 


consequences, in 


emergency. 
XIII 


Thus far, attention has been given pri- 
marily to the matter of keeping expenses 
of institutions within the income, but of 
equal importance is the matter of keeping 
the cost of education within the ability of 
the student to pay. This must be consid- 
The 
ability to pay will vary in different locali- 
ties and in different institutions, depending 


ered in fixing the amount of tuition. 


upon its constituency and general financial 
The of tuition which 
should be reasonable has been a matter of 


support. amount 
discussion for a number of years, and pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universities 
have sometimes suggested that the student 
should pay his proportion of the direct cost 
of education, that is, the salary of the fac- 
ulty and other instructional costs, and that 
the remaining expenditures be met from 
endowment fund ineome, gifts and other 
sourees. On the other hand, tuition fees in 
publicly supported institutions have been 
governed to a large extent by the policy of 
the institution in offering to citizens an 
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education within the reach of all who are 
As 
a rule, publicly supported institutions have 


willing and able to benefit therefrom. 


not attempted to fix tuition fees in relation 
to the cost of education, but their fees vary 
greatly in different states and in some cases 
have been fixed at a figure roughly midway 
between free tuition and the high tuition 
of corresponding privately endowed insti- 
tutions. 

It is evident that if higher education is 
to be made available to those who can bene- 
fit most from such education, either the 
fees must be kept low or there must be lib- 
eral assistance in the form of scholarships 
to those of limited means. Tuition fees, 
then, must be fixed in such a way as to 
meet two desiderata, to provide as much in- 
come as may be possible for operating ex- 
penses and at the same time to open the 
facilities of the institution to the class of 
students it desires. 

But the cost of tuition is only a part of 
the expenses of the student, because living 
expenses, as a rule, exceed the usual tuition 
charges. It is therefore important to con- 
sider in connection with tuition the admin- 
istration of scholarship and aid funds and 
student loan funds, as well as the living 
expenses of students. 

XIV 

With the increasing cost of tuition at 
many of our institutions and the avowed 
policy in many to require the student to 
pay the direct cost of instruction, the need 
for scholarships becomes increasingly press- 
ing. In reality, the modern scholarship 
award has become a means for assisting 
needy students in gaining an education 
and, if properly administered, it should be 
a distinct benefit in enabling students of 
all classes to attend our better grade of col- 
leges and universities. There is then need 
for increased scholarship funds in most in- 
stitutions to meet the present emergency of 
our citizens, and also as part of a perma- 
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nent program in extending the benefits of 
education. However, the provision of 
scholarships will never be an entirely suc- 
cessful method of meeting the cases of 
needy students, as no machinery has yet 
been devised which will make scholarship 
awards to all those who can benefit most 
from what any institution offers. It seems 
that in our scheme of education, there 
should always be some institutions with low 
tuition which would be available to those 
who are unable to pay higher rates or who 
are unsuccessful in securing scholarship 
awards. 

Student loan funds should also be avail- 
able, and if these funds are carefully ad- 
ministered, they will assist in educating 
students in perpetuity. The student loan 
fund has the advantage of making the stu- 
dent pay for his own education, but it is 
doubtful if students loan funds alone will 
enable all worthy students to secure the 
benefits of higher education. It seems to 
me that a combination of scholarship and 
student aid funds, with ample loan funds, 
would be the best method of assisting needy 
students to get an education. There 
should also be centralized administration 
of these funds so as to avoid duplication in 
awards. 

XV 

To reduce the living expenses of stu- 
dents, including the cost of books, labora- 
tory material and other incidental expenses, 
is Just as important as the reduction of 
tuition in determining the cost of education 
to the student. Institutions operating 
dormitories and dining halls may help to 
solve this problem by operating such units 
at the lowest cost possible for good service. 
Some institutions are operating cooperative 
dormitories in which the students do the 
major part of the housekeeping, thereby 
reducing costs. In others, cooperative 
boarding clubs have been organized which 
have reduced board to a minimum. Co- 
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operative purchasing in fraternities, sorori- 
ties and boarding elubs is not uncommon, 
and this, too, assists in reducing living ex- 
Cooperative and supply 


penses. book 


stores have in some cases been of great 
value in keeping down the personal ex- 
penses of students. It seems then that in- 


stitutions distinct service to 
students by encouraging and directing co- 


operative efforts which tend to make it 


may do a 


easier for them to get an education and by 
operating institution-managed dormitories 
and dining halls with the distinet purpose 
of furnishing students with high-grade ser- 
vice at low cost. 
XVI 

In the foregoing discussion an attempt 
has been made to suggest items to be con- 
sidered in a thorough-going study of 
higher education in an effort to operate 
within income, and at the same time keep 
tuition and living expenses within the abil- 
ity of the students to pay. Nothing has 
been said about limiting attendance. This 
question is receiving serious consideration 
in many places and probably will become 
a fixed policy in some privately endowed 
colleges and universities and, to some ex- 
tent, in those supported from public funds. 

It is hoped that what has been said will 
be of interest to the layman as well as the 
professional educator. All who are inter- 
ested in the advancement of higher educa- 
tion know that we can not continue oper- 
ating to the highest efficiency during a 
period of decreased income without a defi- 
nite policy in mind. At the same time, per- 
sons with financial means, as well as legis- 
lative bodies, can do nothing better than to 
give liberally to our colleges and universi- 
ties to keep them going until general finan- 
cial conditions are improved, because even 
with increased economy in operation there 
will be few institutions which could not use 
to advantage additional income for opera- 
tion. 
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SOCIAL DYNAMICS AND THE YOUNG 
CRIMINAL’ 
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TWENTY years and more ago, the mode 
criminal adult 
where in the vicinity of middle life. In- 


was an individual some- 
creasingly during the past two decades his 
age has been reduced until at the present 
This is bad 

when 


time it is under thirty years. 
enough, but it is even worse one 
studies the crime statistics and discovers 
hundreds of thousands of persons entering 
eareers of crime while still in their ’teens. 
Arrests for crime committed between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty years are dis- 
tinctly on the inerease, and at the still 
hundred 
thousand boys and girls pass through the 


juvenile courts of the United States each 


lower juvenile level some two 


twelvemonth. There is no more discon- 
certing series of sociological facts confront- 
ing the American publie to-day than this 
steady penetration downward of criminal 
behavior into the ranks of middle and late 
adolescence. It that successful 
identification with crime is coming more 
and upon the 
youthfulness of the participant. A career 
of crime in these days of rapid-fire guns, 
of swift automobiles for pursuit and es- 


cape, of radio and police teletype, and the 


appears 


more to be conditioned 


like, requires a quickness of reaction, a 
keenness of sense-organ and a strength and 
agility of muscle that are possessed typi- 
eally only by younger persons. The elderly 
or middle-aged crook is by way of beecom- 
ing extinet, forced out of business by the 
advance in the technique of his art, on the 
one hand, and on the other by the advance 
in the efficiency of police methods and in- 


1 Address delivered before the Section of Psy- 
chology of the American Association for the Ad- 
Harvard University, De- 


vancement of Science, 


cember 30, 1933. 


Modern crime demands in 


telligence. 
perpetrators youth, coolness, daring, cley- 


erness, precision and a colossal ecold-blood 
edness. 

In this paper one can but refer briefly 
to some of the less frequently discussed 
but none the less insidious psychological 
causatives inherent in the American social 
scene which make attractive to the young 
person adventurings in crime and way 
wardness. 

Prominent among the factors that lead 
thus into delinquency and crime is a lost 
loyalty to home. It matters little whether 
the home be a broken home or whether it 
masquerades as a sickly substitute—and 
America to-day has far too many of both 
types—when the steadying influence of his 
home is withdrawn or has never been ex- 
perienced, the young person feels a sense 
of incompleteness, of loneliness, of reck- 
lessness and ruthlessness that is in more or 
less direct ratio to the degree of insecurit) 
that characterizes the home situation. In 
such a state of mental conflict, he is ready 
for any sort of adventure that will supply 
lethal substitute experience for the emo- 
tional satisfactions which his environment 
Delinquency offers such 
The pleasurableness 


ean not afford. 
adventure in plenty. 
which lawlessness affords is an agreeable 
antidote to the unhappiness and loneliness 
which the insecure person has 
known. The excitement and exhilaration 
of crime bring with them a kind of vicari- 
ous satisfaction and a degree of happiness 
that go far to make up for the incomplete- 
ness of the family life. The dangers of 
detection supply a thousand thrills; the 
planning and executing of escapades 
sharpen the wits and fill the hours with 


young 
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and glow; the comradeship in crime 


‘fers a new loyalty and a new security. 
rhe community of planning, storing, shar- 
keeping secret, ete., yields the young 


nquent some feeling of identification 
the welfare and life of others, some 
lattering notion of his own importance 
| indispensableness to the gang group. 
(he road to erime, in other words, for 
rions of young persons is a road into 
h they flee in order to drown their un- 
appiness. 
Even though the home experiences of 
ing persons are not made unpleasant 
ugh conflicts and insecurities, there is 
and 
which 


frequently a drabness common- 
jlaceness about them contrasts 
arply with the tinseled world that beck- 
ns scintillatingly beyond the home. The 
eart of the young person beats synehro- 
isly with the restless heave and throw of 

at strangely inscrutable thing we call 
e. The lure of the bright lights and the 

‘ throngs ean not be resisted by young 
persons whose organisms are a-tingle with 
To listen to meal- 
time after meal-time the 
lardness of the day’s work, the meanness 
employers, the inhumanness of bosses 
and foremen, the sheer drudgery of exis- 
tence, the impossibility of making both 
nds meet; to be in intimate contact with 
tired mothers, worn-out fathers and quar- 
reling younger children; to be chided with 
well-meant diatribes upon the conduct of 
young people and the certainty of no good 
end coming to most of them; to see always 
the same faces, hear the same voices, par- 
ticipate in the same small talk—these are 
unbearable, and impel many a youth to 
seek distraction and forgetfulness else- 
where. Inevitably many of them are swept 
into delinqueney. Some of them run away 
from home to join the vast throng of mi- 
grant juvenile wanderers, now estimated 
to be two hundred thousand strong; some 
of them seek the great cities with their 


heir pulse and throb. 
discussions of 
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lights and gaiety; some follow will-o’-the- 
wisp ideas of becoming actors and _ ace- 
tresses; some of them are absorbed by 
vangdom and the underworld; some ask 
for nothing more harmful at the outset 
than adventure, mystery, enchantment, 
companionship and understanding that are 
denied them in their homes. Too often the 
foot of the rainbow holds for them not the 
pot of gold of their dreams but sadness, 
disillusionment and delinquency. 

The following brief epitomization of one 
of my ease-studies must suffice to illustrate 
the home hazard as a causative of crime 
Arni, now 20 years of age, 
Being the 


adventurings. 
never had any real childhood. 
oldest girl in a family of nine ehildren, she 
had the responsibility of earing for the 
younger ones as well as doing most of the 
housework. Her mother is notoriously lazy 
and has been content to allow the major 
care of the entire family to rest upon the 
frail shoulders of Arni. Throughout her 
erammar-school days, Arni was compelled 
to go home immediately after school to 
help with the family washing or the iron- 
ing or to serub the floors or prepare the 
meal or do other which the 
mother ought in all conscience to have done 
herself. Rarely did the child ever finish 
her tasks before ten o’clock at 
night. Leaving school at the legal age, 
Arni beeame still more the drudge of the 
The only way in which she could 


housework 


nine or 


family. 
satisfy her craving for sociability and com- 
panionship lay in making late evening sor- 
ties from her home to join some band of 
revellers. As was to be feared, she got in 
with the wrong crowd, and in consterna- 
tion her mother made the discovery that 
at sixteen Arni had been indiscreet. In a 
fit of fury, she had the girl placed in a re- 
formatory. After the expiration of her 
term, Arni and her baby were dismissed 
from the institution to face life alone. 
Arni secured employment as a mother’s 
helper in a home where there was neither 
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solicitude nor care for her welfare. Again 
she drifted into fast company, and a sec- 
ond time she became a mother. Arni now 
has a new position in domestic service, and 
is trying to care as well as she can for her 
two little babies. To the social worker she 
expresses deep concern for their welfare, 
and appears to have learned a harsh lesson 
from all that she has suffered. 

The 


. 
bring one 


that will 
is another of 
that 


drives many young persons into careers of 


passion for adventure 
into the limelight 
psychological 


the dominant urges 


crime. Indeed there is good evidence that 
much of the crime committed by adult law- 
breakers, if it is not actually inspired by 
the thirst for public limelight, is at least 
by reason of the notoriety achieved made 
far more attractive and satisfying to its 
perpetrators. Public officials and the pub- 
lie press too often cater directly to this 
urge to crime by the unfortunate publicity 
which they give it whenever and wherever 
it occurs. It is inevitable that the secrecy 
with which one must surround his wrong- 
the stealth 


must 


cleverness with 
and the 


thrill he experiences from finding his esea- 


doings, and 


which he prosecute them 
pades heralded in bold headlines, all com- 
bine to give to crime and delinquency to 
old, who devote 
their energies to asocial forms of conduct 
the thrill of a fascinating 


those persons, young or 
something of 
game of wits. The elimination of its heroic 
aspect is likely to become one of the most 
cogent preventives of crime. As it is, the 
eonduct of criminal investigation degener- 
ates frequently into little more than an 
attempt by reporters to discover some 
feature in a crime that will make good 
publicity material. The perpetrator smiles 
in his beard and enjoys the whole vaude- 
ville hugely. 

The notoriety that attaches in the popu- 
lar mind to crime is extremely flattering to 
those who gamble in it. Any one who has 


ever been a spectator at a trial to which 
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wide publicity has been given, and has 
noted how milling crowds of curious and 
thrill-seeking will 
courtrooms and court-premises, and how 
not infrequently the culprit under indict- 
ment, especially if he be young—or if sh, 


human beings 


pack 


be young—plays the role of hero or hero- 
ine, can appreciate the strong urge to de- 
linquency a young person may feel as he 
plays with the idea. There have been not 
a few instances in the recent history of our 
American courts. when _half-hysterical 
spectators have forced their way to the 
prisoner’s side and have embraced and 
wept over some culprit until he himself no 
doubt was half persuaded that he was 
innocent martyr to the 


This turning of the 


being made an 
harsh cause of justice. 
spotlight of human attention and interest 
upon a delinquent youth is hardly to be 
thought of as a deterrent to further mis- 
doings. 

The appeal of easy wealth and acquisi 
tion becomes for many young persons the 
starting-point whence they gravitate into 
erime. The multiplication in the modern 
age of opportunities to buy and spend has 
necessitated new attention to the gaining 
of money with which to buy the desired 
commodities and pleasures. The lure of 
the show-window and of the market-place 
and of the emporium of pleasure is a pow- 
erful one, especially for the adolescent in- 
dividual. The circumstance is made worse 
by the rather wide-spread opulence which, 
even in times of financial stress, he encoun- 
ters all about him, intensifying in him the 


4 
\+ 
1 


passion to possess for himself. Much « 
The young per- 


this opulence is ill-gotten. 
reads of lotteries that 
‘‘lueky’’ mints of money; he hears of gam- 
ing and gambling which are reputed to 
enrich one in a single evening; he sees the 
‘‘nlaying the market’’ and 


son yield the 


spectacle of 
‘feleaning up’’ 
counts of hold-ups and robberies and kid- 
net their 


in some deal; he sees ac- 


napings and ‘‘rackets’’ which 
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perpetrators fabulous amounts; he gets 
wind of illicit businesses which flourish 
when legitimate ones go to the wall; he 
listens to embittered conversations alleg- 
ing the dishonest or questionable methods 
by which great fortunes are builded, and 
the impossibility of an honest man’s get- 
ting anything more than a bare living—in 
short, on every hand he is met with facts, 
conditions or allegations which he inter- 
prets as making wealth extremely desirable 
and the methods of its acquisition of negli- 
cible importance. We seem, in truth, to 
have plunged headforemost into an age 
that is ruthless in the means which it em- 
ploys to aequire the things it wants. To 
work for what one gets, at a reasonable 
rate of return for effort expended, is by 
way of becoming unpopular. To ‘‘work’’ 
somebody or something for it is far easier. 
The adolescent, typically not yet inured or 
habituated to work, and impatient of slow 
and steady methods of progress, readily 
allies himself with those who aspire to get 
something for nothing, or for very little. 
Consequently, one finds a wide trail of 
erime and waywardness which its youthful 
blazers mark out in response to a strong 
urge for easy acquisition and for posses- 
sion without earning. 

Ross, 16 years of age, has been recently 
committed to a reformatory. For several 
months a so-ealled ‘‘bedroom burglar’’ had 
been entering homes in widely scattered 
sections of the city in which Ross lived. 
Small articles of jewelry appeared to be 
his particular specialty. Some of these 
were of only modest worth; others were 
quite valuable. The police suspected that 
the same person was responsible for all the 
breaks, and they haunted the pawnshops 
in the hope that they might apprehend 
him. Finally, after successfully eluding 
them for weeks, Ross was caught in the act 
of disposing of a valuable ring. Every- 
body was amazed that the burglar turned 
out to be Ross, for his family was an emi- 
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nently respectable one, and Ross himself 
had never for a moment been suspected of 
any form of delinquent behavior. It de- 
veloped in the course of the investigation 
of the lad’s burglaries that he had been 
activated principally by the idea of having 
a great deal more money for a good time 
than he was given by his parents or than 
he could earn for himself. The relative 
ease of burglarizing appealed to him, as 
did also the readiness with which small 
articles of jewelry could be safely disposed 
of. The adroitness with which he spread 
out his sales among a considerable number 
of receivers of stolen goods and his naiveté 
in raising his loans afforded him complete 
protection for weeks. His popularity with 
his set during this time was very great, 
due to his constant supply of ready money 
and his generosity in spending it, no one 
having the slightest suspicion that he was 
getting it dishonestly. 

In an age of gangster domination, there 
is searcely any impetus to delinqueney 
stronger than that afforded by the attrae- 
tions of gang life. The underworld in our 
creat cities, and to a degree in our lesser, 
is controlled by gangs composed of both 
sexes and all ages. The turnover in per- 
sonnel of the gang is recruited from the 
ranks of youth who have themselves had 
some experience of crime through member- 
ship in juvenile gangs. Springing up like 
mushroom growth, lacking good leadership 
and offering a broad field of expression for 
the natural spirit of adventure that charac- 
terizes youth, many of these juvenile gangs 
are ready breeding grounds for those 
vicious and asocial traits that culminate in 
the professional gangster and racketeer. 
The evil influences of the unsupervised 
juvenile gang have been among the most 
powerful factors in the production of de- 
linquents and criminals and in the feeding 
of underworld gangs and dives. 

The ease of Anthony is in point. An- 
thony, at the age of 19, was sentenced to 
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a term of 20 years in state’s prison. He 
was the leading influence in a vicious gang. 
His family, immigrants in the second gen- 
intelligence and is re- 
His 


records. 


eration, has good 
brothers 


Anthony 


spectable and law-abiding. 


and sisters have clear 
gang of young fellows, 
and 


leader. 


was attracted to a 
was more bold 
daring, he the 


Though held under police suspicion for 


of whom, beeause he 


became shortly 
some time, Anthony’s gang got into no dif- 
ficulty until the perpetration of the crime 
their leader was committed to 
the penitentiary. Armed to the teeth, 
Anthony and his pals, on a stormy night, 
held up a motorist on the state highway, 
robbed and bound him and then made off 


for which 


in his automobile. Another motorist dis- 
covered the crime and spread the alarm. 
The police were soon on the trail of the 
speeding automobile, and after pursuing it 
for more than a hundred miles finally over- 
took if 
defend themselves with their guns, and in 


The young bandits attempted to 


the battle which ensued one of them was 
killed outright, while a policeman was shot 
Anthony was cap- 
recognized as the leader and 
of the wane, tried and sentenced 


and severely wounded. 
tured, 
‘*brains’”’ 
to half a life-time in prison. 

The blatant 
age which is peculiarly sex-ridden incites 


exaggeration of sex in an 
large numbers of young persons to delin- 
queney and immorality. The sex motif 
plays a far more prominent role in the 
drama of human life than it can safely be 
permitted to do. Our moving-pictures 
fairly reek with sex, holding up to ridicule 
many of those notions regarding it which 
centuries of racial and social experience 
have taught to be essential. Much of our 
literature is permeated through 
Our advertise- 


literature, 


modern 


and through with sex. 


ments, 
divoree scandals, our adult looseness 


our 
and 


our news-stand 


promiscuousness all tend to throw sex into 


distorted perspective. 
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There is no reliable evidence of the ex- 
tent of illicit sex indulgence among adoles- 
eents. There never has been. Alarmists 
and ecynies like to insist that high-school 
boys and girls are consumed with it. They 
point out that the opportunities for sex ex- 
perience and the ease with which its bio 
may be 

More sanguine ob 


logical consequences prevented 
were never so glaring. 
servers point to the innumerable physical 
outlets which young people to-day have for 
their energies, and discount the notion that 
illicit practises are any more common than 
they ever were. Certainly the saner atti- 
tude toward the whole matter of sex which 
is prevalent among parents and educators 
to-day has served to remove much of the 
mystery that has always enshrouded it, and 
has raised it from the limbo of the evil and 
the vile to which it has all too commonly 
been assigned in past generations. Still, 
the dangers are undeniably disconcerting. 
Only a relatively small number of young 
persons ever receive any planned or reli- 
able sex information. Some of them learn 
a little from their parents; some mislearn 
more from their comrades; some ‘‘ pick up”’ 
all they ever know at second-hand from the 
gossip of the street corner and the gutter. 
Kew receive any satisfying and elevating 
information at the time when they criti- 
eally need it. Consequently, too many 
yield ignorantly to the impulse and learn 
only in bitterness and humiliation after- 
wards. Curiosity to examine the forbidden 
and the mysterious animates some; abnor- 
mal arousal by contact with the salacious 
and the pornographic instigates others; 
loss of control through thoughtless intima- 
An adult gen- 
Frankenstinian 


cies motivates still others. 
eration that allows its 
amusements and its own weaknesses, irreg- 
ularities and example to imperil the wel- 
fare and the future of its youth merits the 
full force of that Seripture which assigns 
the millstone as the lesser punishment. 
Marion is a young mother at 16. She 
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vrew up in a home of good breeding and 
She received no sex in- 


fact, no 


gvood standards. 
struction from 
mention seems ever to have been made to 


her mother. In 


her of this subject, save at the time of the 
establishment of the when 
carefully veiled reference was made by her 
mother to the fact that when she grew 
lder she this 
monthly phenomenon all worked into na- 
Being not particularly in- 


menses, some 


would understand how 


ture’s plan. 
quisitive, Marion asked no further enlight- 


At fifteen—it 
innocenece—Marion 


appears in. all 
and per- 
mitted a young friend to become intimate 
with her. Shoeked 
Marion reproached her mother bitterly, 
and was in turn bitterly reproached and 
forbidden continued membership in the 
family. In a friendly home for girls who 
were shortly to become mothers, Marion 
leerned for the first time from a kindly 
matron the story of life. Carrying her 
baby bravely with her, Marion went back 
into the community, broken and humili- 
ated. Whom shall one blame: Marion, her 
mother or the age? And what is to pre- 
vent ad infinitum repetition of tragedies 


enment. 
jwnorance 


beyond measure, 


like Marion’s? 

In fine, what sociological or psychologi- 
cal preventives of any of the excursions of 
the adolescent into delinquency and crime 
are distinguishable? Without hazarding a 
final answer to this baffling question, one 
may at least draw from the evidence cer- 
tain significant conclusions, among which 
are the following: 

(1) Prevention of the enormous social 
wastage which is seeping off into delin- 
queney and juvenile crime must to a con- 
siderable degree be conditioned upon uni- 
versal education for parenthood, guidance 
for leisure time activities, training in 
home-making, censorship or supervision of 
‘‘movies’’ and books, provision of adequate 
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playgrounds and neighborhood enterprises 
and the general reorganization of the eom- 
munity for adolescent welfare. Few of 
these important phases of education have 
been yet even envisaged by our American 
communities. 

(2) A eonsiderable amount of the moti- 
vation to crime will be removed when press 
and police officials learn to grant to crime 
in general a minimum of publicity, and to 
remove from about the head of the felon 
that halo of distinction with which modern 
court and journalistic procedures tend to 
invest him. 

(3) For a philosophy of life and conduct 
which postulates a ruthless acquisitiveness 
and a devil-may-care individualism, there 
is extremely pressing need of a substitute 
philosophy which will restore to the minds 
of those grown up and those growing up, 
alike, a sense of the value—even of the 
sanetity—of honest work and honest effort, 
and of the extreme fallacy of the doctrine 
which encourages one to enjoy before he 
has earned. 

(4) The continuing existence of the 
gangster and the racketeer not only preys 
upon legitimate business and_ terrorizes 
our citizenry, but—and far more disastrous 
ultimately than these things—it is divert- 
ing the energies and the ambitions of too 
many adolescents from constructive young 
citizenship into the labyrinthine channels 
of crime. 

(5) The flagrant appeal to sex which is 
being made by our amusements and our 
misealled literature to-day may conceiv- 
ably yet be our moral and spiritual and 
perchance even our social and racial un- 
Human experience has never yet 
doctrines of 


doing. 
subverted the fundamental 
the Pentateuch, and there is no trust- 
worthy evidence in modern biological or 
sociological science that the basal mores 
ean be flouted with impunity by a people 
destined for survival. 








TEACHERS’ SALARY CUTS IN 
ENGLAND 
THE London Times reports that letters from 
Minister the 


Kduecation on the 


the Prime and the President of 
Board ol 


restoration of salary cuts were considered at a 


the subject of 
meeting of the executives of the National 
Both 


reply to a letter sent by the union 


recent 
Union of Teachers. these ceommunica- 
tions were in 
to Mr. Macdonald, in which a hope was ex- 
pressed that the Government looked on the re- 
mission to be given this year as an instalment, 
and as constituting promise that complete re- 
lief will be afforded those who suffered in 1931 
before concessions of other kinds are granted 
in future budgets. The Prime Minister wrote: 

None of my colleagues approached the problem 
of ‘‘euts’’ because they were forced to do it, nor 


did they do so in a grudging way. The govern- 


ment had to call for a general sacrifice in order 
to prevent the financial foundations of the state 


being shattered, and every one of us regretted that 
the 
termined that, when circumstances arose to permit 
The size 


necessity to do so should have arisen and de- 


of restitution, restitution would be made. 
of the balance on the right side in last year’s in- 
come and expenditure must not mislead you; but 
that 

restoration. 


bring forth, and that will depend upon some un- 


balance was inadequate for complete 
We must see what another year will 


even 


certain influences of an international, and not na- 
The 


to the public than to ourselves, as to 


tional, character. pledges which we gave, 


less 


much 


what our action should be if we were successful 
in restoring trade we still impose upon ourselves. 
All representations, especially when made so fairly 
and reasonably as you have made yours, you can 


depend will be most sympathetically considered, 


Lord Halifax, the president of the Board of 
Edueation, to whom the letter from the National 
Union of Teachers was shown, sent a reply in 
addition to that of Mr. Macdonald, because in 
view of “the very temperate and reasoned tone” 
of the letter he was reluctant to do no more 


than send a bare acknowledgment. He wrote: 


Your executive does not repeat the suggestions 
of discriminatory unfulfilled 
ances which have emanated from less responsible 


quarters, and I need not, therefore, say more than 


treatment or assur- 


that the measure of relief given to teachers was as 
great as was consistent with parity of treatment 
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of the various classes affected by the emergency 
1931. 
I can quite understand that many of the teach- 


measures of 


ers represented by your union would have pre- 
ferred relief in income-tax allowances to the re- 


You 


are familiar with the reasons which the chancellor 


duction in the standard rate of income-tax. 


adduced in opening his budget for the course which 
he decided to take; but, apart from those reasons, 
I am not sure that, taking a long view, the redue 
this the 
found ultimately more advantageous to the teach- 


tion year in standard rate may not be 
ers than any relief in allowances, since the stimu 
lus which it is hoped that that reduction will give 
to the expansion of trade and employment should 


enhance the possibility of giving further relief in 


the future to those classes (including teachers) 
which suffered from the emergency measures of 
1931. 

Your executive can rest assured that it will 


always be my concern to see that the teaching pro- 
full 
and justice in relation to other classes of the com- 


fession receives a measure of consideration 


munity. 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE corporation of Yale University at a re- 
cent meeting enacted modifications of the scho- 
lastie qualifications for undergraduate scholar- 
ship aid. Heretofore the requirements for this 
privilege have been defined in terms of students’ 
general average, which has resulted in some in- 
equalities as among different classes or schools. 
In order to place these standards on a more uni- 
formly comparable basis for all undergraduates, 
they will henceforth be expressed in terms of 
students’ relative standing within their respective 
classes instead of on the basis of any particular 
grade. 

The new regulations are as follows: 


1. That qualifications for a so-called A grade 
tuition scholarship (carrying a stipend of $250 
gift and $300 loan) be changed from the present 
basis of a minimum average of 85 (on a scale of 
100) to standing in the upper tenth of a student’s 
respective class. 

2. That scholastic qualifications for a regular 
B grade scholarship (bearing a stipend of $150 
gift and $300 loan money—full tuition) be changed 
from a minimum scholastic average of 75 to rela- 
tive standing not below the middle of a student’s 


respective class. 
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3. That students ranking somewhat below aver- 
(but not below the third quarter) of their re- 


considered eligible for a full 





spective elasses be 





an grant covering their tuition (analogous to the 





awards now made some students with a general 
rage below 75 (or C+), but not below 70 (orC). 







this time 831 applications have been 


filed with the Bureau of Appointments for next 






vear’s scholarships by members of the elasses of 
1935, 1936 and 1937. 
available to members of these classes next year 





The number of awards 






is about 500. As these figures indicate, compe- 


tion is so keen that not even all of these meet- 






ing the new standards of qualification will re- 





However, it was in view of this 





ceive grants. 


general situation and the great demand for 







financial assistance that it was considered fairer 





to all applieants to establish the new bases of 





formal scholarship qualifications, so that each 





student will compete with his own class as a 
unit, instead of seeking a definite numerical 
average which may not represent the same high 
calibre of achievement in all classes. 








LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR RESEARCH 
WORK AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 









AssisTANT professors and instructors at Har- 
vard University are given greater opportunity 
for research work through rules voted this week 
by the Harvard Corporation. Assistant profes- 
sors, who previously had to wait six years after 
appointment to that rank in order to obtain 
leave of absence for research, may now, as a 
special privilege, be granted leave, with salary, 
for important projects of research three years 
Instructors, who pre- 










after such appointment. 
viously were granted no leave of absence for 
research, will now be given leave for research 
during their third or subsequent year of ser- 
vice in that grade, if, in the opinion of the 
President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, the nature of their research work war- 
rants such leave. 

President Conant said in his annual report 
that faculty members should be given “sufficient 
time for writing and investigation; a satisfac- 
tory balance must be struck between teaching 
and research.” He urged that “our teachers 
must be scholars who are extending the fron- 
tiers of knowledge in every direction.” 
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The new rules are: 


1. Leave of absence for 
salary may be granted to assistant professors in 


full-time 


a half-year with full 


their first term and to instructors on 
three-year appointments or during their third or 
subsequent year of service in that grade, provided 
that they are engaged in important projects of 
research which would be furthered by such leave. 

2. An individual who has been granted leave of 
absence for purposes of research will not again 
become eligible for such leave until two full years 
of residence in the grades of instructor or assistant 
professor have intervened. 

3. In leave of 
research is granted to an assistant professor, his 


case absence for purposes of 
eligibility for subsequent sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence will be determined by his years of residence 
following his leave of absence for purposes of re- 
search, and his years of residence prior to his 
leave of absence for purposes of research will not 
be counted in determining his eligibility for sab- 
batical leave. 

4. Application for leave of absence for purposes 
made to the dean of the 


of research may be 


Faculty of Arts and Sciences and will be acted 
upon by the president and the dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. 





President Conant said in his report: 


Learning must be advanced as well as perpetu- 
ated. Indeed, in the last analysis it is only by 
advancing learning that it is possible to perpetu- 
ate it. When knowledge ceases to expand and 
develop, it becomes devitalized, degraded, and a 
matter of little importance to the present or 
future. The community loses interest, and the 
youth of the country responds to other challenges. 
Able young men enlist in an enterprise only if 
they are persuaded that they, too, may contribute 
by creative work. A zest for intellectual adven- 
ture should be the characteristic of every univer- 
sity. In the future as in the past, our teachers 
must be scholars who are extending the frontiers 
of knowledge in every direction. I hope there will 
never be a separation of our faculty into those who 
teach and those who carry on creative work. No 
line should be drawn between teaching and re- 
search. Our strength in the past has lain in the 


fact that the spirit of scholarship has pervaded 
our teaching and our scholars have seen the im- 
portance of perpetuating the ideals of scholarship 
as well as advancing knowledge in 
specialty. . 


their own 
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A NEW SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PLANS have been completed for the inaugura- 

School of Affairs at the 


American University, Washington, D. C. 


ion of a new 
The first session of the school will be held from 
August 17 
an Institute for the Study of the Emergency 
Arnold Ben- 
Hall, director of the Institute of Govern- 


June 25 to and will be conducted as 


Agencies of the Government. Dr. 
nett 
ment Research of the Brookings Institution, will 
serve as advisory counsel and Dr. G. A. Graham, 
Princeton School of Publie and Interna- 
tional Affairs, 
Arthur S. 


United States Society, has been appointed di- 


ot the 


will serve as visiting dean. 


Flemming, executive director of the 


rector. 


School of Publie Affairs 


was announced at the installation of Dr. Joseph 


, 
the 


Establishment of 


M. M. Gray as chancellor of the university on 
March 3. 


delivered 


At that time President Roosevelt, who 
the principal address, stated that he 
was “especially happy in the announcement of 
establishment of this School of Publie Af- 
the 


hearty cooperation of the ad- 


the 


fairs. I ean assure you,” President con- 
tinued, “of the 
ministration in all of its branches.” 

The administrative officials of the school will 
be assisted by five visiting professors, all ex- 
perts in the field of the social sciences. 

The broad problems of government under- 
lying all the emergency agencies of the govern- 
ment will be emphasized. Primary attention 
will go to round-table diseussions to be partici- 
pated in by governmental administrators, legis- 
lators, members of the various governmental 
advisory boards and others who may not, at the 
present time, be actually engaged in governmen- 
tal activities. In addition to these round-table 
discussions the work of the institute will be so 
organized that students will have every possible 
opportunity actually to see the government in 
action. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide the 
nation with a laboratory for the social sciences, 
available to students of government every- 
where, and conducted under the best possible 
auspices. 

Juniors and seniors enrolled in accredited in- 
stitutions of higher learning and majoring in 
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social seiences; graduate students 
field; 


schools 


the 


same social science instruetors in bot} 


high and colleges, and persons not 
actively engaged in academic work but desirous 
of enlarging their fund of information on \ 
rent developments, who have pursued a cert 
amount of work in the social sciences, have by 
invited to participate in the program. lt 
possible for students to earn six semester hou 


eredit as a result of the eight weeks’ work. 


THE TRAINING OF COUNSELORS AT 
THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Courses specifically designed to prepare per 
sons for counseling positions in schools 
social agencies are being given during each o| 
three terms of the 1934 University of Pittsburg 
Summer Session. 

A wide variety of offerings is to be found 
the session, which runs from July 2 to August 
10. 


ondary school counseling, and Dr. A. M. Gold- 


Dr. P. W. Hutson will give a course in sec 


berger a course in materials for occupational! 
counseling. An allied course in Student Per 
sonnel Administration will be given by Miss 
Dr. Alfred G 
Dietze, of the department of psychology, \ 

of 


These are: mental adjustments, problems of pe 


Thyrsa Amos, dean of women. 


offer four courses interest to counselors 
sonality, superior children and abnormal ps\ 
chology. 

In the department of sociology three courses 
Dr. David B. Rogers will 


give a course on the urban community and on 


are being offered. 


on community organization, and Dr. M. C. 
Elmer will teach methods of social investigatio1 

In the pre-two-weeks session, from June 18 to 
June 29, courses on the guidance function wil! 
be offered by Dr. Hutson, and on major socia 
problems by Dr. Walter A. Lunden. The post- 
two-weeks session, from August 13 to August 
24, will give students an opportunity to take a 
course in social control under Dr. V. C. Wright. 

Students who are interested in qualifying for 
a counselor’s certificate in Pennsylvania may 
take the following courses: Education 210, The 
Guidance Function in Edueation, during the 
pre-two-weeks session; Education 426, Materials 
for Occupational Counseling; Edueation 427, 
Secondary Sehool Counseling, and Psychology 











1934 


ii4, Superior Children, during the six-weeks 
ession from July 2 to August 10. 
would enable the student to obtain eight 


Such a pro 
the eighteen eredits required. In addition, 
ver allied courses could be studied whieh would 

the eounselor or prospective counselor a 


le and varied background for his work. 


PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


An advanced program in adult education, 
vering a wide range of subjects, has been in- 
curated at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
rsity, under the direction of Dr. Edmund de 

S. Brunner, professor of education and head of 

adult education department. 
Coordinating the college with the community, 
realistie courses in adult education have been 
troduced, with a view towards broadening the 
entire adult field. 


are under way, conducted largely by graduate 


Thirty individual projects 


students working for their doctor of philosophy 
degrees. The projects cover the whole field of 

lult edueation, taking into account various 
phases of present-day life. 

Dr. Brunner cites the growing importance of 
adult training in the new era coming under the 
New Deal as significant. More leisure time and 
more intelligent treatment of increasingly com- 
plex legislative problems demand a far greater 
degree of understanding by the citizens of this 
country. Hence it is essential to get a complete 
picture of the adult education field, the educator 
points out. 


Dr. Lyman Bryson, formerly of the Univer- 


sity of California, and director of the California 
Association for Adult Education, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor, as part of the gen- 
eral program to enlarge the adult field. While 
at Teachers College he will conduct a course 
in “Discussion Methods in Adult Education.” 
Projects now under way by graduate students 
include the following: 


1. Determination of a Minimum Area for a 
Rural Library System, carried on by Elsa Berner, 
a librarian, with the aid of a special seminar 
group and a number of leaders in library work, 
education and allied fields. 

2. The Library-adult-elementary Education Study. 
This project is in charge of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Mor- 
riss, of the staff, and Miss Edna Phillips, a libra- 
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rian, who have secured the assistance of a number 
of CWS workers. 

3. The Educational Possibilities of the NRA Or- 
ganization in Mount Vernon, N. Y. Christian E. 
Burckel, director of the local NRA, is in charge 
of this study, with the assistance of eight investi- 
gators and several office workers. 

4. The Workers’ Education Project, made by 
Halo Chadwick, of the staff of the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers. It includes observation of 


, 


existing workers’ education groups and the setting 
up of new groups. 

5. Criteria for Building or Selecting Materials 
for Adult Study Groups. This study centers about 
the methods of presentation of materials for study. 

6. A 
dertaken in an underprivileged area in the Bronx, 


Project in Parent Education, being un- 


in which are three publie schools in close proxim- 
ity, was selected for an experiment to discover new 
means of interesting parents in the school. 

7. The Utilization of a Residence for 
Women—the Mathews 
This project was conceived 


Young 


Working Alma House—as 
an Educational Center. 
by Miss Margaret Forsyth. The property is owned 
by a denominational missionary society, the mana- 
gers of which are cooperating in the project. 

8. A Study of the Uses of Music in Adult Edu 
cation aims to discover what type of organization 
will satisfy the needs of musical interests in an 
adult community. 

9. An Experiment in Informal Education among 
Young Industrial Women Workers will be earried 


out by Miss Frances Parry. 


CONFERENCE ON THE PROBLEM OF 
UNEMPLOYED YOUNG PEOPLE 


A SPECIAL conference was held in Washington 
on June 1 and 2 to diseuss possible plans to 
bridge the gap between school and employment. 
Dr. George F. Zook, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who ealled the conference and who served 
as chairman, stated that: 


It is estimated that there are in this country at 
the present time about 4,000,000 young people be 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 who are not enrolled 
in high schools. Some are excluded from industry 
by code limitations. In the college age level, seven 
are out of college for every one in college. The 
12,000,000 men and 


fortunes of nearly young 


women who are not now in school or college are at 
stake. Not less than 3,000,000 in the age group 
from 18 to 20 alone are not only out of school but 
out of work. This situation is bad for boys and 


girls and it is bad for our Nation. 
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Three groups of problems were considered. 


centering in employment of youth; those 


Those 
centering in education and guidance, and those 


better use of leisure time. 


centering in 
Address« 


widdie, general 


were Din- 


secretary, National Child Labor 


made by Courtenay 





Av its commencement exercises on June 5, Co- 
lumbia University conferred honorary degrees 
on three university presidents elected during the 
The degree of doetor of 


James Bryant 


past academic year. 


was conferred on Dr. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, and 
the degree ot Harold 
Willis Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
and on Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 


of New York University. 


science 


doctor of letters on Dr. 


Tue doctorate of laws was conferred at the 
commencement of Syracuse University on June 
4 on Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cor- 
nell University. 

THe University of Wiseonsin will confer hon- 
orary degrees upon leaders in the fields of edu- 
cation, engineering, musie and publie affairs at 
its eighty-first annual commencement exercises 
on June 18 as Martha McChesney 
Berry, founder and director of the Berry schools 
for mountain boys and girls at Mount Berry, 
professor of English at 
Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, 
Massachusetts Institute of 

B. Goodman, director of 


follows: 


Ga.; Dr. Karl Young, 


Yale 


president of the 


University; 


Technology ; Robert 
the Subsistence Homestead division of the U. 8. 
Department of the Interior; John Alden Car- 
penter, American composer, Chicago; John L. 
Savage, chief designing engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, and Dr. Albert 
R. Mann, provost of Cornell University. 


THE University of Pennsylvania will confer at 
its commencement exercises to be held on the 
morning of June 20 the degree of doctor of 
laws on Dr. Ralph Dorn Hetzel, president of the 
Pennsylvania State College, and of doctor of 
letters on Dr. James Noble Rule, superintendent 
of publie instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Edwin Cornelius 


Broome, superintendent of schools in Philadel- 


and on 


phia. 
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Committee, New York, on education; by Helen 
Heffernan, supervisor of rural and elementary 
and guj 


edueation, California, on education o 


dance, and by Eva Whiting White, president of 
the Women’s Education and Industrial Union, 


Boston, on leisure time activities. 






THE doctorate of laws will be conferred by the 
Ohio State University on Dr. Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools, at the 
commencement to be held on June 11. 


Dr. Ropert CLARKSON BrooKS, professor of 
economies at Swarthmore College, received the 
degrees of doctor honoris causa of the Faculty 
of Law in connection with the celebration of the 
centenary of the University of Berne. 


Tue degree of doctor of letters was conferred 
on May 16 by the University of Manchester on 
Dr. H. J. C. Grierson, professor of rhetoric 
and English language at the University of Edin- 
burgh and on Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Regius pro- 
fessor of modern history at the University of 
Cambridge. 

Tuurston J. Davies, secretary of the Grad- 
uate Council and supervisor of sports at Prince- 
ton University, was recently elected president 
of Colorado College. He succeeds Dr. Charles 
Christopher Mierow, who has been president 
since 1925. Dr. Mierow for the past year has 
been on leave of absence and working at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


Dr. Carmon Ross, of Doylestown, president 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for 1934, has been appointed president of 
the State Teachers College at Edinboro. Dr. 
Ross leaves Doylestown after serving there as 
supervising principal for twenty-nine years. 
He succeeds C. C. Crawford, whose resignation 
as president will become effective on Septem- 
ber 1. 

THE Rev. Joun F. O’Hara, who was ap- 
pointed vice-president at the University of 
Notre Dame last July, has become acting presi- 
dent to fill the term of the late Rev. Charles L. 
O’Donnell. 


CotoneL Amos W. W. Woopcock was in- 
stalled as president of St. 


John’s College, 
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Annapolis, at the commencement exercises on 
6. 

, portrait of Dr. Marion Edwards Park, 
resident of Bryn Mawr College, painted this 
spring by Charles Hopkinson, a gift of the class 

1898, was presented to the trustees of the 


ve on June 3. 


Ue. Hans Zinsser, protessor of bacteriology 
and immunology at the Harvard Medical School, 
| co to the University of Paris for the second 
half of 
Harvard University, and Dr. Jules Blache, pro- 


fessor of physieal geography at the University 


1934-35 as exchange professor from 


Grenoble, will be exchange professor from 
France at Harvard for one-half year, as yet un- 
determined, in 1934-35. 

Dx. EvgeN RosenstocK-Hussy, professor of 
the history of law and of German law at the 
University of Breslau, and Dr. Paul Kluckhohn, 
professor of German language and literature at 
the University of Tibingen, have been ap- 
pointed Kuno Francke professors of German art 
and culture at Harvard University for next year. 
Dr. Rosenstock-Hussy will lecture during the 
first semester and Dr. Kluckhohn during the 
second. 

Miss Heten Woop, of Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed director of 
the School of Nursing at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton. The appointment coincides with a reor- 
ganization of the school from a school of public 
health nursing to one in which emphasis is 
placed on the undergraduate preparation of 
nurses, to meet the changing demands in the 
professional nursing field. Work in public 
health nursing will be continued under the di- 
rection of Miss Marjory Stimson, who has 
served as acting director of the school for the 
past two years. 

Dr. PHILLIP JUSTIN RULON, instructor in edu- 
cation at the Graduate School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been promoted to an assistant pro- 
tessorship. 

THE commencement speaker at Park College, 
on May 28, was Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of 
the University of Kansas. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM Matuer Lewis, of La- 
fayette College, will deliver the address at the 
commencement of Blair Aeademy, on June 11. 


FRANK BANE, director of the American Pub- 
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lie Welfare Association, will give the commence- 


ment address before the University of Oregon 


graduating class on June 11. 


Dr. W. B. BizzELu, president of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, visited the lowa State Col- 
lege on the occasion of the annual honors-day 
program on May 24. At the 
spoke on “The Quality of Learning,” and at the 


convocation he 


banquet, held under the auspices of the chapter 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, he spoke on “The Changing Intellectual 
Climate.” 


Rev. MELBOURN EvANs AUBREY, general see- 
retary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, will deliver the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Carleton College on June 10. On June 
11 the commencement address will be delivered 
by Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, rector of Em- 


manuel Church, Boston. 

Dr. Howarp McC.LeNAHAN, ’90, director of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, will make 
the graduation address at Centenary Junior 
The 


baccalaureate service will be held on June 10, 


College, Hackettstown, N. J., on June 11. 


at which Bishop Francis John MeConnell, of 
the 
evening there will be a special vespers at which 
Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. 
Edueation, will speak. 


New York, will preach the sermon. In 


Commissioner of 


A MEMORIAL meeting in honor of the late Dr. 
William H. Welch, formerly dean of the med- 
ical faculty, director of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, and professor of the his- 
tory of medicine at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will be held in connection with the 
Berkeley meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The principal 
address will be made by Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of Stanford University and for- 
Dr. Welch 
was president of the association in 1906. 


merly dean of its medical school. 


CONGRESSMAN CLARENCE EF. HANCOCK, a Wes- 
leyan alumnus, Republican representative from 
the thirty-fifth New York district, will join the 
faculty of Wesleyan University as Frank B. 
Weeks visiting lecturer in government for six 
weeks next fall. 

THE nomination of Professor Claudius T. 
Murchison, of the University of North Carolina, 
to be director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
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Domestic Commerce has been sent to the Senate 
by President Roosevelt. If the nomination is 
contirmed he will sueceed Professor Willard 
Thorp, whose nomination was withdrawn under 
Senatorial pressure. 

Dr. JosepH EUGENE Rowe, who resigned the 
pre idency of Clarkson College in June, 1932, 
nd who has since that time been engaged in re- 
earch in the social sciences at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed a member 


of the Board of Veterans Appeals for Mary- 


Dr. LAWRASON Brown, of Saranae Lake, N. 
Y., was recently appointed a member of the 
New York State Board of Social Welfare. 

RoGeR SHAW, foreign editor of The Review 
of Reviews, has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Rollins College. 

Dr. ERNEST FISHER, prolessor of real estate 
management in the School of Business Admin- 
istration of the University of Michigan, has 
been named an administrative member of the 
Code Authority for the real estate brokerage 
industry. Professor Fisher, sole representative 
of the government, is one of twelve members of 
the Code Authority, which will control opera- 
tions of the real estate brokerage industry of 
the country. 

Dr. Joun M. Brewer, associate professor of 
edueation in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, has been elected president of the 
First Chureh of Christ, Seientist, sueceeding 
Mary C. Ewing, of Brookline. 

THE new members of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Edueation of the National 
Edueation Association and of the Department 
of Superintendence are President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, of the University of Minnesota; Blanche 
MeCarthy, National Edueation Association di- 
rector for the state of Wisconsin and teacher at 
the Appleton, Wisconsin, High School, and Su- 
perintendent A. J. Stoddard, of Providence, 
R. I. 

Dr. Junttan ALvin CARROLL CHANDLER, since 
1919 president of the College of William and 
Mary, died on May 31 at the age of sixty-two 
years. 

Faruer CHarLtes L. O’DonNe tL, for six 
years president of Notre Dame University at 


South Bend, Indiana, died on June 4. He 
in his fiftieth year. He was elected eleyey; 
president of Notre Dame in 1928. 


Dr. IrvAnH LESTER WINTER, professor emer 
itus of publie speaking at Harvard College sine 
1925, died on May 30, at the age of se 
eight years. 

Dr. Prosser HAL Frye, professor of E: 
at the University of Nebraska, with wh he 
had been connected since 1896, died on Jw 


at the age of sixty-seven years. 


Tue National Commander of the Amer 
Legion has announced that the National | 
Jury of Award will consist of: Gen. L. R. Gig 
nilliat, superintendent, Culver Military Acad 
emy, Culver, Indiana, chairman; Dr. Lindsi 
Blayney, dean of Carleton College, North 
Minnesota; Dr. John J. Tigert, president 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florid 
Dr. Thomas H. Healy, Georgetown Univ: 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Louis Johnson, past 
national commander of the American Legi 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Past Commander J 
son and Dean Blayney are also members of 
International Executive Committee of | 
This jury will decide to which three Amer 
ican educational institutions shall go the t} 
medals, offered annually for the highest servic 
rendered in that year to the cause of int 
tional peace. The Fidae is an internatio1 
organization consisting of eight million veterans 
of the allied armies in the war and is dedicat: 
to the advancement of better international! 
derstanding. 

For the first term of the summer sessio1 
the University of Texas, visiting teachers 
include: Dr. William Campbell Binkley, } 
fessor of history from Vanderbilt Universit 
Dr. R. A. Tsanoff, professor of philosop! 
from the Rice Institute; Dr. L. A. MeGee, ex- 
tension instructor from Southwest Texas Stat 
Teachers College; Dr. Paul P. Young, assoc 
professor of history from Southwestern Univer 
sity. Professor Carter Alexander, of Teach 
College, Columbia University, will teach in th 
department of educational administration; Bon 
ner Frizzell, N. S. Holland and S. R. LeMay, 
school superintendents from Palestine, Breck 
enridge and Athens, respectively, will teach 
the department of educational administration: 
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Foote, of the Louisiana State Department 
ication, will teach educational psychology, 
G. W. Gotke, school superintendent from 
nsville, Texas, will teach in the department 


istory of philosophy of education. 

ONFERENCE of supervisors and teacher 
; of vocational agriculture from sixteen 
Edu- 


for the purpose of formulating plans 


as held recently in the Office of 


vocational agriculture 


States 


DY teachers of 
the United 


osely in emergency programs set up 


rnout may cooperate 


farmers. Representatives of the Agri- 


Adjustment Administration, Farm 
Administration, Soil Erosion, Subsis- 


Hlomesteads, Federal Emergency Reliet 
the National 
Bureau Federation, 


istration, Grange, Amer- 


Farm Civilian Con- 


1 Corps, and Federal Office of Eduea- 


met with the conference to explain the 
fieance and plan of operation of projects 
represent. 

E first American Youth Congress, a con- 
ce of 500 leaders called together from 
state in the union by the Central Bureau 


Young America to present their versions of 
at Youth Wants and What it has to Offer,” 
been invited to hold its meetings at New 
k University on August 16, 17 and 18. 

\r the annual meeting of the Trustees of the 
Voodrow Wilson Foundation, held on May 18, 
voted unanimously to award the sum of 
to the Institute of International Eduea- 
The tribute to the work of the institute 
“The In- 


te of International Edueation is recognized 


4 


accompanied the award reads: 


award beeause of its record of accom- 


lishment during the past fifteen years. It has 
thoroughly studied and intelligently imple- 


ented plans for the realization of that most 
‘icult aeeomplishment—a better understand- 
this 


ough wide correspondence, personal consul- 


ig among unlike peoples. It has done 
ons and the perfecting of working relations 
the the 
United States and its neighbors. These relations 
are sustained in part through visiting pro- 
lessors, the promotion of the teaching of foreign 
languages in our sehools and colleges, and the 
sranting of exchange fellowships. The head- 
quarters of the Institute has become an educa- 


between educational institutions of 
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tional embassy of permanent value to the Amer- 
ican people.” 

THE final accounting cf the estate of the late 
The 


funds set aside for edueational and eharitable 


B. Duke has been made by his executors. 


purposes are those bequeathed to the Duke En- 
dowment Fund, and will be used to further the 
work of Duke University, in North Carolina, 
and of hospitals, orphanages and other philan- 
thropie institutions. The total amount of more 
than $42,000,000 includes a $10,000,000 speeitie 
bequest made by Mr. Duke. In addition the 
fund will receive two thirds of the residuary 
estate, of which Miss Duke’s share is one third. 
This residuary estate was listed in the final ae- 
counting at $42,227,909.21, on which income of 
87,057,202.68 was given as having been collected, 
making the two thirds share of the fund more 
than $32,000,000. 

Tue will of the late Dr. William H. Welch 
bequeaths to the Johns Hopkins University all 
his medieal, seientifie and literary books, a rare 
collection of medical portraits and pamphlets, 
all to be dedicated to the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine and the School of Hygiene and 
Publie Health of the university. One fourth ot 
the residue of his estate is bequeathed to the uni- 
versity. 

THE executive committee of the Oregon State 
Teachers Association has recently pledged its 
upport to the two-year emergency sales tax, 
which has been adopted by the State Legislature 
and which will be voted upon at the elections to 
be held on May 18. 
tee condemned Oregon’s system of taxing, which, 
they stated, has “placed the burden of school 
support on a small group of public-spirited tax- 


By resolution the commit- 


payers by pyramiding taxes.” 

THE University of Redlands will offer annu- 
ally competitive scholarships for four years to 
the ten highest ranking freshmen, five men and 
five women, after their first year of work. This 
plan will be established at the beginning of the 
academie year 1934. The scholarships will be 
available for a period of four years if the stu- 
dent maintains a position in the upper one fifth 
of his elass. Eligibility stipulations for a com- 
petitive scholarship require that the freshman 
must have ranked in the upper one fifth of his 
graduating class in high sehool. 
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DISCUSSION 


SHOULD THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 
BE OPERATED AT A PROFIT, AND 
TO WHAT SHOULD THE 
PROFIT BE APPLIED? 

THE original assignment given to me for dis- 
cussion is a little more explicit—‘Should the 
College Bookstore Be Administered by the In- 
stitution on a Cooperative or Profit Basis? If 
the Latter, to What Should the Profit Be Ap- 
plied ?” 


ject, a questionnaire was sent to approximately 


In securing information for this sub- 


one hundred managers of bookstores that are 
members of the National Association of College 
Stores and to the business managers of colleges 
belonging to our association. Sixty-one replies 


were received. As _ these replies were from 
every type institution and all kinds of stores, I 
feel that they represent the true condition in 
operation and_ organization 
Mr. Claude Reaves, Jr., 


College 


college store 
throughout the U. S. 
manager of Birmingham-Southern 
Bookstore, was of great assistance to me in ob- 
taining and compiling the answers contained 
in the questionnaire. 

Ten of those replying represented stores that 
were privately owned. Ten were operated on 
some form of cooperative or non-profit basis. 
The balance were operated by the institutions 
for profit. There is a wide difference of opinion 
as to the kind of store that is considered co- 
operative. Some seem to think that a store is 
cooperative when the profit is used to aid stu- 
dent activities, keep up a student union or con- 
I should think 
that no store should be considered cooperative 
that 
dividend at the end of each year based on the 
This definition will 


tribute to student loan funds. 


does not return to individual students a 
amount of purchases made. 
be used in the discussion to follow. 

After a eareful survey of the answers re- 
ceived, I find that the only suecessful ecoopera- 
tive store is the one operated on the cooperation 
association plan as is used at Harvard, Prince- 
ton and the University of Texas. Here the store 
operates on a profit basis and the profits are 
distributed to those who join the association on 


the basis of purchases made during the year. 
The criticism of this type store is the fact that 
only those students who buy membership into 


the association participate in the earnings. (A; 
Harvard it seems that only about 67 per cent, 
of those eligible for membership join the asso 
ciation.) Their dividend last year was 9 | 
cent. If all students eligible had joined the 
association, a dividend of only 6 per cent. could 
have been paid. However, if they had «& 
pended upon the earnings received from the 
sale of merchandise, this dividend could not 
have been paid. Income from other sources 
amounted to approximately 33 per cent. mor 
than the net profit on merchandise sold. In 
order to be able to return a dividend, a store 
must do a volume of business of not less than 
$150,000 


operation of the stores in colleges represented 


annually. Therefore, cooperativ 


by this group is out of the question, so I be 
lieve it would be wise for me to use the remain- 
der of my time in discussing a successful colleg 
store operated for profit. 

It is true that state laws in some states re- 
This 
would prohibit some stores from operating at 


quire that all text-books be sold at cost. 


a profit, but with few exceptions all college 
stores should be operated at a profit and al! 
articles sold at list price or with a mark-up 
sound business 


commensurate with 


These should be operated on a_ business-like 


pracuice. 


basis with the proper charges for rent, heat, 
lights, janitor service, depreciation, ete. A 
store that does this can not give a discount on 
books. One person writes: 

It was decided to give a 10 per cent. discount 
on all purchases as an experiment for one term. 
At the end of one term the practice was discon 
tinued because it was found that the store would 
lose money. The average commission on sale of 
books is 20 per cent., figuring in transportation, 
this would cut it to about 16 per cent. Very few 
stores can operate under most favorable circum 
stances on an overhead of 20 per cent. On text- 
books it was obvious that a discount of 10 per 
cent. could not be maintained unless prices were 
raised in other sections of the store. 


In a survey made by the National Associa- 
tion of College Stores it was found that the 
average overhead cost for cooperative stores 


was 18.7 per cent., of institutionally owned 
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stores 14.2 per cent., and of privately owned 
stores 11 per cent. A great amount of book- 


keeping and detailed work is necessary in a 


cooperative store, which naturally raises the 
verhead cost. The only item that students ean 
ightfully expect the college to furnish at a 
iiseount, if possible, is text-books, and with the 
iall profit which is allowed, it is impossible 


r this to be done. 
dividend of 10 per cent. on text-book pur- 


If a student were to receive 


ases over a period of a year, the average 
vidend, I do not believe, would exceed $2.50. 
| maintain that profits expended as a whole for 
student enterprises are of more value than this 


small amount returned to individual students. 


One manager of a _suecessful store writes, 
“Profits ean not be made on text-books, so why 
ereate a false impression in the minds of faculty 
and students?” 

Stores operated for profit tend to better man- 
agement and give better service and also keep 
peace with local merchants. So long as a eol- 
lege store does business on a sound basis, taking 
their rightful profits, I do not believe there will 
ever be any criticism from local merchants. 

A eollege store doing any amount of volume 
can be operated at a profit, I believe, if the 
following suggestions are followed: When the 
volume is not over $10,000 per year, the store 
should be under direct operation of the college 
business manager or treasurer and he should 
pass on all orders or purchases made. He 
should figure costs and mark-up on all merchan- 
dise. Under him should be two students, prefer- 
ably a senior and junior. Their salary should 
be very small, not exceeding $75 per semester. 
In addition to this they should receive a per- 
centage of the net profits. Inventory should be 
taken once each month and a profit and loss 
statement drawn up. This should be checked 
carefully by the college business manager. All 
bookkeeping should be handled separately from 
the institution but in the same office if possible. 

As soon as the volume reaches $10,000 a full- 
time manager should be employed to direct and 
If your volume amounts to 


operate the store. 
this mueh you will not obtain the best results 
until a full-time manager is put in charge. (I 
may state here that I learned from the question- 
naire that stores managed by men showed a 
higher percentage of sales and profits than those 
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This manager also should 
This 
tends to cause him to watch every detail. He 


managed by women.) 
share in the net profits of the business. 


should be capable of keeping his own books, 
but all cheeks should be signed by the person 
to whom he is responsible. As the business 
increases, students may be used part-time and 
should always be paid in money and not in 
tuition, room or board. With a pay day coming 
onee each week or each month, a student realizes 
more clearly that he is receiving pay for the 
work which he is doing. The fu!l-time manager 
should be allowed to discharge any student when 
he isn’t performing his duty satisfactorily and 
should always be consulted before his assistants 
are employed. 

The most important items to be watched eare- 
fully by the manager are: (1) Number of books 
ordered; (2) to return promptly all unsold 
books possible for eredit; (3) never pay stu- 
dents more than 50 per cent. for used books 
(second-hand them 
about 20 per cent.); (4) keep students’ good 
will; (5) keep student help on the alert to sell 
other things than those ealled for by the stu- 
dents; (6) know your stock and keep it clean 


book concerns only pay 


and in order. If these items are closely watched 
there will be a profit in the management of your 
store. 

In the majority of cases the profits from 
used to finance some student 


bookstores are 


activity. Some use the profit to purchase books 
for the library. I see no reason why the insti- 
tution can not feel free to use this income in 
any manner it sees fit. 

Until such time as it is possible for a truly 
cooperative store to be successfully operated, by 
all means operate your store for profit, charg- 
ing list price and a fair mark-up on all mer- 
chandise sold. “This,” as one man writes, “will 
not give the students, in their most formulative 
period, the impression of communism or social- 
ism but Americanism.” 

N. M. YEILDING 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION IN THE NORTHERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


THE extent to which northern schoo) districts 
find it desirable to provide separate facilities 





for the edueation of Negro ehildren makes an 


interesting study in contrasts. Any adequate 
treatment of this subject requires a statement 
of procedure in cities of considerable colored 
urban centers of 
Negro populations is the last 
The trends traced here represent 


] +} 
population. A elue to these 


large found in 


census report. 


an investigation of thirty such cities in nine 
states. Several factors contribute to an under- 
standing of current practise. An appreciation 
of the forees which have ereated this concen- 


tration of Negro population in industrial centers 


essential. A canvass of state laws bearing on 
the segregation of the Negro is necessary. And 


finally, the matter of the employment of colored 
teaching personnel, which is closely associated 
with the maintenance of separate schools, may 
well be considered here. 

The past decade has witnessed an unprece- 
dented migration of the Negro from the agricul- 
tural the industrial centers of the 
North Middle West. This northern 


movement has extended across the entire breadth 


South to 


and the 


South, as these people have moved into 
sections which gave promise of higher wages 
and better living conditions. <A belt of states 
stretching from New York and New Jersey on 
the Atlantic seaboard to Missouri and Kansas in 
the Middle West has received much of this ex- 
odus. Most relatively large Negro 


population, exclusive of the South, lie in this 


cities of 
region. Coneentration of large numbers of Ne- 
groes in these urban localities has brought with 
it many problems. Adjustment to city living 
has been diflicult for those accustomed to a freer 
and life. The meeting of two 


racial groups has always been attended by diffi- 


exacting 


less 
culties. This is especially true when they meet 
as economic competitors contending for a lim- 
ited amount of employment. They have in- 
evitably fallen heir to the most dilapidated see- 
tions of the city. Publie neglect and a status 
on the bottom of the economic scale have com- 
bined to make their district the center of erime 
and disease. This is the social situation with 
which the school administrator deals. 

State laws condition and limit the administra- 
tive practises of school districts. As such, they 
are a factor to be considered in examining eur- 
State regulations fall roughly 


rent practise. 
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into three classes: Those which would seem to 
prohibit segregation; those which make pro 

sions for separate facilities permissible, and 
those that require such practise. Of the nine 
states investigated, the majority were of the 
first type, although some fell in each of thy 
three classifications. While the wording of 

statutes of the various states differs, the follow 
ing extract from Pennsylvania school law is 
typical of regulations of the first class. “|; 
shall be unlawful for any school director, sup: 

intendent or teacher to make any distinctio 
whatever on account or by reason of the race, ; 

color, of any pupil or scholar who may be in at 
tendanee upon, or is seeking admission to a: 

public school maintained wholly, or in part, 
under the school laws of this Commonwealth.” 
As we move westward we find states with p 

missive types of legislation. Indiana has reg 
lations of this type. Their statute says in p: 

that “the trustee or trustees of such township, 
town or city may organize the colored childre: 
into separate schools of the township, town or 
city; having all the rights, privileges, and ad 


vantages of all other schools of the township, 





.’ In some midwestern stat 
Hert 
the state law specifically provides “that separate 
schools shall be provided for white and colored 
children.” Any mere statement of state law 
fails to give a true picture of prevailing prac- 
tise, however. As might be expected, local sen 
timent and court interpretations provide a \ 

This will be considered 


town or city. 
we find mandatory segregation operative. 


range of variation. 
the following diseussion of eurrent practise 
the various school districts. 

Of the cities studied, a rather even divis 
was found between those localities that provide 
separate schools and those that do not. In most 
“ases practice seems to be quite independent ot 
It is common to find separate schoo!s 
maintained in districts within a state whos 
statutes say there shall be no distinction made 
beeause of race or color. Judicial precedents 
Courts have held that the 


state law. 


are not consistent. 
provision for separate facilities is no infringe- 
ment of the legal rights of the colored children 
and their parents. Other interpretations have 
abrogated the decisions of boards of education 
to provide separate schools. Neither does the 
relative number of Negro inhabitants, in itsel!, 
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determine administrative practise. One city ina 
en state often provides separate schools, 
ile another of equally large colored popula- 
not. 
ike segregation permissible or mandatory is 


The situation in states whose 


does Local practise in states that 
sily understood. 
‘utes would appear to prohibit segregation 
t so easily explained. The situation that is 
ced on the Negro is the one which is apt to be 
iblesome, especially when state law does not 
pecitieally sanetion the procedure followed. 
\lany all-eolored schools have evolved as a nat- 
result of the development of the district. 

no doubt, accounts for their frequent 
-istence in states of the first type. The Negro 
spulation of a city tends to concentrate in a 
riven area. When, as a result of this, a school’s 
rolment becomes 80 to 90 per cent. colored, 
the white children begin to move out. At this 
a corps of colored teachers may be put 

to the school. In a year or so all the white 
iidren will have left in all probability. If 
‘ansfers are not refused to either Negro or 
ite children, the situation takes care of itself. 
\lost Negroes are satisfied with such an arrange- 
ent and are content to attend their own school. 
In the larger cities of the North the practise of 
providing equal facilities is universal, regard- 
ess of prevailing state rules and local practise 
egarding segregation. It often happens that 
the colored child attends the older and less de- 
rable schools, but this is a result of their resi- 
lence in the older and more outmoded sections 
the city, and is in no sense a racial matter. 


m and other items of this kind, identical pro- 
visions are made for both races. 

Colored teaching personnel is the almost in- 
evitable accompaniment of separate schools. 
There were no exceptions to this found in the 


reo 
i0d 


large sampling of northern and midwestern 
school districts studied. It is rare, however, to 
find Negro teachers employed in mixed schools 
in small and medium-sized cities. It is quite 
possible to find cases where as much as 96 per 
cent. of the enrolment are colored and yet no 
colored instructors employed. The larger cities 
frequently, but not always, use Negro teachers 


W here 


this is done, the number employed is much 


in their schools of mixed enrolment. 


smaller than the percentage of colored enrol- 
ment would seem to warrant. 
CHARLES PREDMORE 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


THE NUMBER OF DOCTORATES CON- 
FERRED IN GERMAN—A 
CORRECTION 

My article, “American Graduate Schools,” in 
the last issue (June 2) of ScHooL AND Society 
was based upon the official report of the Com 
mittee on Graduate Instruction of the American 
Council on Education as published in the jour- 
nal of the council, the Educational Record. <A 
copy of the article was submitted to President 
Hughes, chairman of the committee, in advance 
of publication. A statement received from him 
after the article had gone to press states that 
the original report was in error in its statement 
of the number of doctorates conferred in Ger- 
man. Instead of 995 for the five-year period, 
it was only 75. The average number of doctor- 
ates per institution in German, therefore, as re- 
ported in Table IV of my article should be 2.3 
instead of 30; and the total number of doctor- 
ates in the thirty-five fields under consideration 


was 8,975 instead of 9,895. 


WALTER CrossBy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES AT THE MARY- 
LAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Tue Maryland State Board of Education at 
meeting held on Friday, May 25, decided 
increase the length of the courses offered 
white 
The 


action was taken upon unanimous recommenda- 


I 


at the three state normal schools for 


students to cover a period of four years. 





tion of the county superintendent of schools, the 
state elementary school supervisors and the nor- 
mal school principals. The county students who 
enter the normal schools in September, 1934, 
will enroll for the four-year course leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in elementary 
education. Upon the request of the school com- 


missioners of Baltimore City a three-year course 
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will continue to be offered at the Towson Nor- 
mal School for the preparation of teachers of 
Baltimore ( ity. 
The considerations which led to the aetion of 
State Board are as follows: 
of the elementary school teachers 
¢ knowledge, forming habits and 
molding character is as important as the task of 
any other group of teachers, and the group of 
pupils with which the elementary school teach- 
ers work is by far the largest section of the 
school population. Their training should, there- 
fore, be equal to that which has long been re- 
quired of high-school teachers—four years be- 
yond high-school graduation. The growing com- 
plexities of modern life make it essential that 
the teachers have wide knowledge of subject- 
matter, vision of the possibilities of children’s 
interests, and a knowledge of the sources of 
more information and of community resources 
for the children’s contacts. Teachers must be 
able to express themselves with clarity, accuracy 
and force in spoken and written English. They 
need to be intelligently concerned with the prob- 
lems of contemporary life and social institu- 
tions and must teach with a view of world bet- 
terment. They must be able to accept new atti- 
tudes in science. 

The additional year will be used to give a 
broader subject-matter background in elemen- 
tary subject-matter fields including’ the social 
studies, literature, science and probably eco- 
nomics to be added in the sophomore year. The 
related subject-matter will enlarge both the 
teachers’ and indirectly the pupils’ horizon and 
will enrich and make much more valuable the 
elementary school course offered in Maryland. 
The professional work in the normal schools, in- 
cluding practise teaching, will not be increased. 

The recent lengthening of the normal-school 
courses from two to three years has resulted in 
marked improvement in the poise, maturity and 
cultural background of the graduates, and the 
addition of a fourth year will enable the schools 
more nearly to meet the demands made of the 
present-day elementary schoo] teacher. Leading 
thinkers in teacher training are agreed that four 
years are necessary for equipping elementary 
teachers, and the more progressive states, in- 
cluding those bordering on Maryland, have al- 
ready raised their standards to this point. 

It is believed that a better student personnel 


will be attracted to the normal schools by 
longer course. As a rule, the stronger 
school graduates wish to study for at least 
years after leaving the high school and wish to 
qualify tor degrees. In these respects the 
mal schools will now offer opportunities 
parable with those of the liberal arts or ot! 


professional colleges and a prestige will be given 


to elementary school teaching which it has not 


ful and able high-school graduate. Some vw! 
might have used the two- or three-year course 
(inexpensive alike in time and in money) as 
stepping stone to another profession will be less 
likely to consider devoting four years to prepa 
ration for a task in whieh they will engage for 
only a short time. The profession will thus | 
relieved of teachers whose primary interest does 
not lie in their school work, and the overerowd- 
ing in the profession will be advantageously re 
duced. Furthermore, graduates with four years 
of special preparation rather than three wil 
more likely be successful beginning teachers and 
the turnover in the schools, always a drawback 
to the most effective work, will be lessened. 

The fact that there is now an oversupply 
candidates for elementary school teaching makes 
the present an auspicious time to lengthen the 
normal-school course, sinee there will probably 
be no shortage of qualified teachers during the 
transition period. Moreover the students in the 
normal schools as well as the county supemn- 
tendents are enthusiastically in favor of t! 
change, and some of the present students who 
will doubtless return for the fourth year will 
form an excellent group with whom to inaugu- 
rate the new course. 

The graduates of the four-year courses with a 
rich background of subject-matter will consti- 
tute a strong group from which to recruit teach- 
ers for junior high schools as this type of school 
gradually develops in the larger centers. 

No inerease in the normal school budgets 1s 
necessary for the immediate adoption of the 
four-year course. 

The state normal school which trains teach- 
ers for the colored elementary schools and which 
is located at Bowie will increase its course from 
two to three years, beginning with the students 
entering in September, 1934. 

ALBERT §. Cook, 

Maryland State Superintendent of Schools 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE GER- 

MAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Aprer the world war the German secondary 
<ehools were reorganized in many useful ways. 
ermanent gains were the creation of the six- 
irs’ secondary schools (Aufbauschulen), the 
mn of the preparatory schools, the foun- 


n of experimental schools, the reformation 
education of teachers, ete. 
[he very fact that the movement of Hitlerism 
s received its strongest support from the mid- 
classes indicates that the secondary schools 
ve been the centrums of Nazi propaganda. 
Consequently, the secondary schools of Germany 
ve been aecepted by the new Hitler régime 
suit making many of the needed changes. 
[he pupils who had forgotten their edueational 
luties because of the political agitation in favor 
Hitler were passed with satisfactory grades 
This 
s legalized by the official Prussian decree of 
“All school punishments, 


instructions from the new government. 


May 5, 1933, stating: 
imposed on the pupils from January 1, 1925, 
for the deeds done for patriotic reasons, are 
abolished. The expelled students will be allowed 
to enter the particular class upon passing an 


entrance examination.” 

Another Nazi provision concerning the secon- 
dary schools is the law of April 25, 1933, which 
provides for all the schools, with the excep- 
tion of those with compulsory attendance, a 
numerus clausus regarding the real need of the 
graduates of these schools for public tasks. It 
concerns not only the new students but also the 
students already registered. A limitation on 
the number of students was imposed for the 
year 1933; superfluous students were to be 
excluded, although the law does not state dis- 
tinetly the basis for exclusion. Quite obviously, 
however, the law is directed against the Jews, 
except the children of the Jews who had fought 
for Germany during the world war and the 
children of the Aryan-Jewish couples, married 
before Hitler’s coup. The execution of the law 
is left to the ministers of education of the indi- 
vidual German lands, who are to decide the 
details for the execution of the principle of 


numerus clausus. The excluded pupils are not 


ai . . . 

allowed to continue studies in any school of the 

same type and can not enter any university. 
Further provisions concern the increase in the 
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total number of educational hours and the 
establishment of English as the Jeading foreign 
The latter 


provision shows especially how the German 


language in all secondary schools. 


schools are influenced by political considera- 
tions. After the world war Germany was swept 
by an anti-French wave, and the French lan- 
guage everywhere was replaced by English. 
After the first decade, however, French began tor 
replace English, but with the arrival of Hitler, 
the anti-French tendency reappeared. 

There have also been introduced into all the 
secondary schools more detailed courses in Ger- 
man ancient history (Deutsche Vorgeschichte). 
The history courses have a systematic discussion 
regarding the unjust and deteriorating results 
of the Versailles treaty. The Prussian Ministry 
recommends as a text-book G. Hanke’s “Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage in der deutschen Schule.” 
In addition, the students are advised to enter 
patriotie societies and organizations, and so 
that they may be constantly aware how the 
individual neighbors of Germany are armed, 
maps of European armament (Riistungskarte 
Europas) are displayed in prominent places in 
every school. 

The rise of nationalism has been accompanied 
by a return to religion, especially in the Pro- 
testant parts of the Reich. The Saxon Ministry 
of Edueation ordered on April 22, 1933, that 
all pupils, even those without a confession, must 
study religion. In addition, each day is begun 
with a prayer, and the week with a religious 
ceremony for the whole school. Another decree 
provides for the removal of any questionable 
politico-religious books from the professorial 
and student libraries by the director of the 
school. 
especially of the democratic leaders of Repub- 
Special at- 


Concurrently pictures and monuments, 


lican Germany, must be abolished. 
tention is paid to the memorial days, which 
commemorate the signing of the Versailles 
treaty and the memory of the professors and 
pupils who had died during the world war, as 
well as those who had died for the victory of 
Nazism. 

The same spirit is dominating the most im- 
portant periodical of the German teachers in 
secondary schools, the Monatschrift fiir hohere 
Schulen. For example, number three of volume 
thirty-two is devoted to the question of eastern 


. 











Germany and the way that this all-important 
problem of Germany is to be made known to 
the German youth (Der deutsche Ostraum als 
Frage der Nation). The main ideas are as fol- 
lows: It is foolish to assume that the secondary 
school is not to mix in polities. Political aetivi- 
fies 


individual trying to avoid polities (der polit- 


concern every class of society, and the 
che Privatier) excludes himself from the state. 
Because political life is a struggle, every indi- 
vidual must be trained for it; such training 
must be given to him by the secondary school, 
the student to 
The Im- 


perial Germany understood the German prob- 


the aim of which is to teach 


understand the problem of Germany. 


lem too narrowly, and avoided the question of 
The “Weimar 


(Trugdemokratie) was so 


the Germans behind the borders. 
Democracy of Lies” 
afraid of the rest of Europe that it was limit- 
ing the expressions of true German nationalism 
The political education of the 


in the schools. 


THE CUBBERLEY TRUST FUND 

THE recent annual report of the president of 
Stanford University announced an important 
addition to the Ellwood and Helen Cubberley 
Trust Fund. The fund 
vears ago with a gift of $25,000 from Dr. and 
Mrs. Cubberley. Following Dr. Cubberley’s re- 
tirement last summer, the Cubberleys made an 


was established some 


additional gift of $367,199.25, making a total of 
nearly $400,000. 

The Cubberley Fund is to be used to support 
The 


particular purposes to which it will be applied 


the program of the School of Education. 


were listed by President Wilbur as follows: 


The intent of the donors, if the trust fund be- 
comes sufficiently valuable, is eventually to have 
the principal of the fund devoted to four main 
purposes: (a) the erection of a building at Stan- 
ford University to house the School of Education; 
(b) to endow the chair which Professor Cubberley 
has held for the past 35 years, under the title of 
the Cubberley Professorship of Education; (c) to 
add to the Cubberley Lecture Fund, created by a 
national committee and presented to the university 
on June 6, 1933, sufficient funds to bring the prin- 
cipal of the Lecture Fund up to $20,000 in case 


the national committee is not able to do this within 
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QUOTATIONS 





German youth must not only influence the w), 
of Germany, but also the Germans living abro 


showing to them the unity of blood and so; 






The most natural way of expansion for Ger 


east. For that 


must be 


many is to the reason 


German students 


possibility and learn about the Slavs. 


instructed in this 
It is a 
difficult task, because the chaotie and nihilist; 


soul of the Slav is quite hard for the German ¢, 


understand. 
to the Germans, beeause the Slavs do not ky 
The hate of 

Slavs is the hate of the born slaves against { 
(p. 185). 
want to Germanize the Slavs—this would 


how to run their own state. 


The Germans d 


born masters 


rn 


the purity of their race—but to lead them 
This is just a bare outline of the d 
which indicate the direction in which the (i 
man secondary educational system is drit 
JosePH §. Ro 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


to 


a reasonable period of time, and (d) 
books 


yy 
t 


special endowment to purchase 


School of Education library. 
Those of us who were privileged to 
with “Dad” Cubberley and to know bot! 


and Mrs. Cubberley will recognize in this gitt 


expression of the same loyalty, devotion 


social idealism they practised and taught durin 


their 35 years at Stanford. 
During this period of service, the Cubl 


contributed to the development of an outstand 


ing program of professional training. 
though now retired from active service, 


But this chaos is also an advantas: 






t oye 


Cubberleys are able through this gift to giv 


permanent support to this program. 
sibilities are opened up for the Stanford S 


of Edueation by the funds thus made availa) 


New pos 


All persons who learn of this gift, ever 


though not aided directly in their professiona 


activities, will be inspired to a higher devot 
to their professional task. 


n 


pages of histories of education, but no mo! 
noble example will be found than the Cubber- 


leys.—Grayson N. KeEFAUVER, dean of 1 
School of Edueation, Stanford University, 


The Sierra Educational News. 


One ean search th 


ne 
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TRUSTEE-FACULTY RELATIONS 
\VueN the Institute for Advanced Study, in 
ance with its charter, last month elected 
d Veblen, a member of its faculty, to be 
member of its board of trustees, it ad- 
ye more step along the road American 
tion has been following for the last two 
es. Legislative-executive relationships are 
s delicate, but seemingly nowhere more 
thrown out of adjustment than in eduea- 
nstitutions. In 1915, in the belief that 
important rights and interests of teach- 
ere being flagrantly disregarded in many 
tutions, the American Association of Uni- 
Professors was organized, and there 
other indieations that the teachers were 
to put up a good fight. In some cases 
had to. 
\leanwhile, a few presidents and trustees 
termined to seek other ways of adjusting dif- 
nees. Princeton, under the leadership of 
President Hibben, was one of the earliest to pro- 
for faculty review on questions of academic 
lom and tenure; and to organize trustee- 
ty conference committees to consider ques- 
ms affecting both bodies. To-day nearly every 
versity has a committee of this sort, or, as an 
native to it, an arrangement whereby cer- 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Association of American Colleges re- 


THE 


utly sponsored a very successful joint confer- 

e of colleges, trust institutions, life insurance 
nd the bar at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
More than 250 
resent, many of them from a considerable dis- 


Philadelphia. persons were 


tance, for the purpose of discussing and approv- 
ing ways and means of assisting higher educa- 
tion through furthering gifts and promoting 
ndowments under wills and trust agreements 


| by means of life insurance. The confer- 


ence, which was conducted under the auspices 
f the association, was arranged locally through 
efforts 
Mershon, of Philadelphia. 
The president of the association, President 
William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, 


of Mr. Leroy A. 


the painstaking 
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tain faculty members sit with the board of trus- 
tees. Cornell is an example in the latter eate- 
gory. 

Until last month, however, none of these fae- 
ulty representatives had a vote. At California 
Institute of Technology the faculty has perhaps 
as much power as anywhere else, but even there 
the faeulty does not actually vote at trustees’ 
meetings (the institution has no president, his 
duties being discharged by an administrative 
committee of eight—four faculty members and 
four trustees). 

Now, however, the 
Study in Princeton has gone the whole way and 

faculty full 
This action is to be commended as a 


Institute for Advanced 


elected a member with voting 
powers. 
gesture of friendliness toward the “society of 
scholars,” but it should be noted that the In- 
stitute charter says only three faculty members 
may be included among the fifteen trustees. 
One fifth of the membership will hardly give 
the faculty a representation more effective than 
that now provided in dozens of universities by 
an energetic president who realizes, as President 
Dodds has demonstrated he realizes, that his 
most important function is that of liaison officer 
between the trustees and the faculty.—The 


Princeton Alumni Weekly. 








presided at the meeting. Following an intro- 
ductory statement by President Lewis, papers 
on “Past Methods of Securing Endowments” 
were presented by George A. Brakeley, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Archie M. Palmer, associate 
secretary of the Association of American Col- 
leges. 

The question of what the colleges can do on 
the campus and in the field to meet their sepa- 
rate and collective needs in order to accord with 
changed conditions were discussed by three 
speakers. Thomas A. Gonser, assistant to the 
president of Northwestern University, spoke on 
the topic, “Making the Alumni Organization 
Effective for Better Financial Support”; Felix 
A. Grisette, director of the Alumni Loyalty 
Fund of the University of North Carolina, on 
“Present Day Efforts to Supplement State Ap- 
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Miel, 


nsylvania 


general 


propriations” 


manager o Pe n 
ollege or Uni- 
of its 


Their 


Interest 
lor 
‘ir Estates.” 
ailternoon session Was opened by Presi- 
Hom 


a pape I 


er P. Rainey, of Bucknell University, 


on “Ilow Can the Cooperation of 
Trust Institutions, Life Insurance and the Legal 
Profession be Made Effective?” 

bert T. Stephenson, vice president of the 


Equitable Trust Company of Wilmington, Dela- 


G 


ware, and ex-president of the Trust Division of 
Bankers’ 


institutions 


explained 
A. 
Stevenson, chairman of the executive committee, 
Association of Life Agency Officers, and Pro- 
Solomon S. the Wharton 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
of Pennsylvania, discussed what life 
Robert T. McCracken, 


he Philadelphia Bar, discussed 


the American Association, 


what the trust ean do; John 


fessor Huebner, of 
School 
versity 
insurance can do; and 
a member of t 
what the bar ean do, 

Leroy A. 
steps in making effective cooperation 


Mershon presented suggestions as 
to the first 
between the various groups represented at the 


L. 


tary of the Association of American Colleges, 


meeting, and Robert Kelly, executive secre- 
gave a summarization of the high lights of the 
conterence. 

President John S. Nollen, of Grinnell College, 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, made 
a report as to definite procedure, which was 
uanimously adopted. The report provided for 
the organization of a financial and fiduciary in- 
stitute, subsequently “The American 
Institute for The Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges will be 


the official organ of the Institute, carrying re- 


named 


Endowments.” 


ports of current developments in this field. 
The May issue of the Association Bulletin is 
devoted to the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Conference and to current expressions of vital- 
ity in the colleges as reported by their officers 
and teachers. The latter have contributed gen- 
erously of their personal experience in ecurricu- 
lum building, in leadership training, mainte- 
nance of spiritual values and art appreciation. 
They have reported the latest developments in 


improved articulation of high school and college, 


VoL. 39, No 


and have indicated how, in spite of many 
culties, both students and colleges are pay 
their bills. 

“Comprehensive Examinations in the S 


Sciences” by Edward S. Jones, of the Univer 


of Buffalo, a supplement to the ea: 


volume, 


sity 


“Comprehensive Examinations 


American Colleges,” has been published sine; 


the annual meeting, under the auspices of 


association’s Commission on Faculty and §; 


dent Scholarship. As a handbook of suggest 


data for the growing teacher, this 
monograph is meeting a real demand. 
“College Instruction in Art,” by Archie 


Palmer, of the Association office, and G; 


MN 


Yh 


Oo ee 
25-pag 


Holton, assistant professor of art, New Jersey 


College for Women, is a concise but readable 


report of more than eighteen months’ painstak 


ing investigation of college offerings in the fine 


arts, excluding music. 


The project was under 


taken upon recommendation of the Commission 


on College Architecture and College Instruction 


in Fine Arts and was subsidized in part by tl 


Carnegie Corporation. 
higher education to train for the wise us 


With the pressure up 


leisure, enjoyment and worth-while avoeations, 


a new emphasis is given to art courses for t] 


layman, such as many liberal 


aspire to offer. 
A report of the College Musie Study of 


colleges may 


Association of American Colleges, directed by 
Randall Thompson, a brilliant young American 
composer and teacher, will be published in the 


fall. 
mittee, of which President E. H. Wilkins, 


Oberlin College, is 
) 


This report is sponsored by a special cor 


chairman, and was made 


possible through a subvention of $25,000 from 


the Carnegie Corporation. 


It will be an impor- 


tant and stimulating contribution to the larger 


purpose and function of art education or 
college level. 

The -executive secretary of the Council 
of Edueation, assisted 


Chureh Boards 


by 


the 


research staff, is engaged in the production of 
a new edition of the “Handbook of Christian 


Education.” This book will eontain statis 


+ 


of approximately 800 Protestant church-relat 


colleges and universities, junior colleges, 
logical training and 
schools, a comprehensive list 


seminaries, 


the 


secondary 


of Protestant 


teachers of Bible, religion and religious educa- 

















the latest standards of the accrediting 
names and addresses of about 


eS: the 
} religious workers with students in insti- 
The book 


eted in the early summer. 


ns of higher learning. will be 
Dae to a request from Oxford University, for 
itien of the confused degree situation, 
Association of American Colleges is prepar- 
ng data as to the present meaning of the Ph.B., 
BL. and other unusual baccalaureate degrees 
erred by American colleges, to be submit- 
a committee of specialists in higher edu- 


[he Association staff is also collecting data as 
ekground for a possible study of the extent 


hich achievement and scholastic intelligence 


tests funetion in the actual workaday program 


ASSISTANCE TO EXILED GERMAN 
SCHOLARS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue first Annual Report of the Academie 
Assistance Couneil, formed in Great Britain in 
1933 to assist university teachers and investi- 
gators “who on grounds of religion, political 
opinion or race were unable to carry on their 

rk in their own country,” contains much 
matter of general interest to American men of 

ence. The purposes and convictions which 

d to the formation of the council are stated 
by it as follows: 

Behind the activity of the council lies the ambi- 
1 to protect the tradition of academic freedom 
which Western culture has developed, and to 

the scholars in whom the tradition is 
ntained. It is that the 
arship is a kingdom of its own which dare not 


convinced world of 
subjection to temporary political dictations, 
at the universities must be preserved as com- 


es of free learning. The council clearly 
realizes that its work will be permanently success- 
nly if the universities and learned institutions 
the world can be enlarged to incorporate the 
services of those scholars and scientists who are 
g driven from European universities on ac- 


of their religion, political opinion or race. 
of Istanbul, 


hich has ereated posts for thirty of the displaced 


he reorganization of the University 


German teachers, and the invitations which have 
South India 
uni- 


reached the couneil from America, 


and (4 


that the redistribution of 


lina, show 
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of the college student and teacher. It is of 
vital importance that the colleges should know 
what degree of coordination exists between 
scientific knowledge and learning and teaching 
procedure where the matter has been subjected 
to thorough investigation. 

Many state college associations and individual 


colleges in almost every state, on their own 
initiative and stimulated by the office of the 
Association, are expressing appreciation to the 
FERA of the successful operation of the stu- 
dent aid plan during the present semester and 
requesting a continuance of the same program 
for the next multitude of 
most striking human interest stories are being 


furnished the officers of the FERA. 


academic year. <A 








versity teachers is possible and practical. This 
diffusion will require an alteration in the economic 
those countries 


free 


institutions, the public will have directly to con 


support of the universities; in 


which wish their universities to continue as 
tribute towards their support and extension, by 
new endowments or scholarships. The university 
teachers of Great Britain have shown their appre- 
ciation of the problem by contributing generously 
to the funds of the council and in certain cases 
themselves a part of their 


voluntarily taxing 


salaries. 

The council received during the year in sub- 
scriptions and grants from various sources £14,- 
250, out of which maintenance grants at the 
rate of £250 for married persons and £182 for 
single persons have been given directly to 49 
scholars, to enable them to continue their re- 
search in British universities; other agencies, in 
with the 
similar grants for 90 additional displaced uni- 
A total of 178 


placed in salaried positions in British 


cooperation eouneil, have provided 


versity teachers. have been 


educa- 
tional or research institutions—the four largest 
groups being 31 at Cambridge, 17 at Oxford, 


+ 


17 in University College, London, and 16 a 
Manchester—and the council has also assisted in 


obtaining for those whose needs have been 


brought to its notice 211 positions in other 


countries. As “showing the size and nature of 
the problem” the council gives as the total num- 


ber of teachers and investigators in universities 
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tions of similar rank who are definitely 


known to have been displaced, The coun- 


ports WwW aimost ex- 
hausted, and sum of £25,000 per 


annum for the next years to enable it to 


continue and consolidate its work. 
Appended to the report are twenty-live “ex- 

ts rom reports on work being conducted by 
German scholars working in England on grants 
council,” 


from the which give striking evidence 


of the value to science of the researches whose 
continuance has thus been made possible, and 
also of the tragic position in which many such 
scholars and their families would have been left 
assistance had not been afforded. 


report may be obtained from 


if such 


Copies ol the 


the general of the Academie Assis- 


tance Council, Mr. Walter Adams, Rooms of the 


secretary 


Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W.1. 


Ao Oe i. 


VOCATIONAL OUTCOMES OF A 
LIBERAL COLLEGE! 
Reep COLLEGE has just published a bulletin 
on the vocational choices of its graduates; the 
data cover 701 of the total alumni list of 748. 


Probably the most significant fact reported is 
that more than half of those reported on have 


gone on to graduate study. The average of this 
item for twenty-two liberal arts colleges recently 
reporting was 32 per cent. 

Quite naturally the largest definite vocational 
group is that of the teachers—79 men and 92 
The marked feature here is 
teaching in colleges and 
and 18 High- 


teaching claims 25 men and 70 women. 


women, total 171. 
the large number 


universities—49 men women. 
schoo! 
To these might be added librarians, 10 (women), 
making the grand total 181. 

The next largest group is a quasi-vocation— 
housekeeping, 150 This is at first 
glance a startlingly small proportion of the 
366 women included in the report; the shock 
The eol- 


women. 


is mitigated by several considerations: 
lege is young, with its largest classes but re- 
cently graduated; a considerable but not deter- 
listed under other 


vocations are married; and college graduates in 


mined number of women 
general are slow in marrying. 
The next largest group come under the rather 
1 Abstract of Reed College Bulletin, Vol. xiii, 
No. 1 (January, 1934) with comments. 


VOL. 39, No. 1015 


broad term of “business’—64 men and 30 


women. ‘To this might be added: Insuranee, 
9 (men); executive directorship, 6 men and 3 
women; this would make a grand total of over 
a hundred in business and related fields. 
Medicine comes next with 22 men; 16 women 
e.. ” 
medicine. 


are in Really 


many more go to medical study from Reed 


work “related to 


College, leaving college before graduation; 
Reed College does not grant its degree to these 
students, as is done in some eases. Exact 
figures are not available, but not far from 50 
students (nearly all men) belong in this group, 
This would raise the total number for this voea- 
tion to about 88. 

Scientific outcomes, in addition to medicine, 
are: Chemistry, 9 men; engineers, 6 men; re- 
search, 4 men, 8 women. Grand total in 
“seience” group, 115. 

The next large group is social service, 34— 
women, 23, men, 11; then government (chiefly 
diplomatic service), 19—men, 15, women, 4; 
law, men, 14. Journalism has 11—8 men and 


3 women. The ministry has 7 men. Total in 
“social” group, 85. 

Then a considerable number are reported as 
now engaged in graduate study—26 men and 
19 women, total, 45. The majority of these will 
eventually be added to the teaching and research 
groups. 

In summary: Education, 171; housekeeping, 
150; business, 103; medicine and other science, 
115; social, 85; graduate study, 45. This is a 
picture of the vocational outcomes of one liberal 
college. 

Epwarp O. Sisson 

REED COLLEGE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 

Craig, ALIcE E. The Junior Speech Arts. Pp. 
xiv+470. 34 figures. Macmillan. $1.40. 

DONNELLY, Francis P. Principles of Jesuit Edu- 
cation in Practice. Pp. xiiit+205. Kenedy. 
$2.00. 

MuRSELL, JAMES L. Principles of Education. Pp. 
xii+505. $2.75. A Workbook in Principles of 
Education. Pp. iv+140. Norton. $1.25. 

Strona, L. A. G. and Monica Repuicn. Life in 
English Literature. Pp. xii+547. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown. $1.72. 

ULLMAN, B. L. and A. W. SMALLEY. 
ress Tests in Latin. Pp. v+122. 
Maemillan. $0.40. 

WitLeTT, George W. Philosophy and Practices 
in High School Administration. Pp. 244. Chris 
topher Publishing House. $3.00. 


New Prog- 
Illustrated. 





